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Please Say You Saw the Advertisement in Tue Epucationat Screen 


DAYS 


Instructive - - Entertaining 
Non-Inflammable 


EVER since the beginning of 
time has the education of children 
been so important as it is today. 


World progress has established new 
standards — new ideals. 


To deliver our children out of child- 
hood into successful manhood and 
womanhood — to inspire them with 
worthy ambition — to direct their 
activities into those channels which 
offer most in health, happiness, and 
material progress, is our obligation to 
the youth of America. 


In an effort to solve this problem and 
to encourage better educational facilities 
in rural sections, the International 
Harvester Company has _ prepared 
a new one-reel motion picture ‘School 


Days”. 


It is loaned free but the recipient 
must pay transport: ition charges both 
ways. Send your request to the branch 
house nearest you or to the address 
below. 


International Harvester Company 


of America 


Incorporated) 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOOL| 
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Spencer Film Slide Projection 
See It Work at the N.E.A. Convention 


Visual instruction with the Spencer Fiim Slide Projector and Service 
is little more than a year old. Yet it has earned recognition as one of 
the most important contributions to the field. 


See it work at the N. E. A. Convention in Washington, 


Exhibit No. 17. You'll like it because: 


— it uses safe unbreakable rolls of film slides 

— the pictures are arranged in accordance with the curriculum 

— every film is accompanied by a helpful explanatory manual 

— the projector is easy to operate—turns forward or backward 

— one small roll of film slides contains as much material as a whole 
set of glass slides and costs one tenth as much. 


The Spencer Library of Film Slides covers many subjects including Geography, 
Industries, Transportation, Ornithology, Forest Conservation, Hygiene, Physics, 
History, Home Economics and many others. 

If you aren’t going to the Convention, write for our interesting literature describing 
this service and the projector which makes it possible. 


| SPENCER LENS COMPANY | 


442 Niagara St. Buffalo, 3 
Please send me details of how this new film slide service will help 
NM, me in my work. Q 
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The CHRONICLES of AMERICA 
PHOTOPLAYS 











Fifteen of these great historical pictures are 
now ready, each recreating with fidelity, 
beauty and drama an event which helped to 
shape our destiny. 

















The Department of Education at Yale University will co-operate actively with all schools 
and colleges desiring to employ the most effective methods in the use of this new instrument 
of historical education. 


A program of careful and systematic investigation is now being carried on by the 
Department of Education to determine from actual practice efficient ways of co-ordinating 
with classroom work The Chronicles of America Photoplays. One phase of this work has 
been the completion of a series of fifteen preliminary outlines from which the teacher can 
lecture and in other ways properly prepare the class before the films are shown. 


The remarkable success which attended the educational use of these films during the first 
half of the present school year has resulted in an increased demand for service during the 
Spring term. It is advisable, therefore, to conclude arrangements promptly in order that 
prints may be reserved for the dates you select. 


Produced under the Supervision and Control of 
a Committee of the Council of Yale University. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 
YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 522 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Physical Distributors, Pathe Exchange, Inc.) 


Yale University Press Film Service 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Please send me the 64-page illustrated booklet which describes The CHRONICLES 
OF AMERICA PHOTOPLAYS, including the titles, lengths, synopses, etc., of the 
15 completed subjects. 
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N THE January issue we announced the 
replacement of the Department of the 
Film Councils of America by a different 
kind of film review service, stating that the 
change was calculated for the best interests 
of the work both of the 
America and of THE EDUCATIONAL 

For the sake of our many readers who are 
detailed 
statement of the change from the standpoint 


Film Councils of 
SCREEN. 


interested in the Film Councils, a 


of that organization should be presented in 
The statement could not be made 
this 
prepared by the Film Councils of 


our pages. 


ready in time for issue. It is being 
America 
and we shall be glad to give it space in our 
March number. 

There is ample evidence that public interest 
in the purposes and ideals of the Film Councils 
than ever. It is a great 
this, and to feel that 
THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN has had the privi- 


lege of being of some 


is growing faster 


satisfaction to us to see 


real service to the 
days. We 


see The Film Council of America 


cause in its beginning expect to 
possibly 
in amalgamation or close co-operation with 
the Federal Motion Picture Council in Amer- 
ica—move on to still higher and the 
discontinuance of this magazine as an official 
organ of the 


to that end. 


things, 


work seems 
Whether 


merely 


now 
this 


temporary, we 


a wise step 
separation be 
permanent or shall 
watch with keenest interest their progress. 
THE EpucaTIona ScreEN believes thoroughly 
in the fundamental behind the Film 
Councils of America and in its possibilities 
as a major influence toward the solution of 
the great problem of the motion pictures. 


E HAD hoped to 


a detailed account in this issue of 


idea 


cive our readers 


the new Film Review Service planned 


by THe EpucaTIONAL ScREEN. So elaborate 
evaluating films, 
study 
and the kind of co-operation sought makes the 


We shall 


a method for however, in- 


volves considerable and preparation, 


negotiations numerous and long. 


give our readers full details as soon as 
possible. 
HE Fourth National Motion Picture 


Conference, meeting on February 10th 

to 12th at the Congress Hotel in Chi- 
cago, seems certain to be a most significant 
event. It should serve to bring to a focus 
the attention of serious people who have long 
been thinking more or less aimlessly on the 
matter of the movies, to concentrate the 
efforts of and 


organizations, and to give a strong impulse, 


scattered many individuals 
definite direction and concerted action to the 
movement that seeks an intelligent solution 
of a very difficult problem. 

The Fourth Conference bids fair to be more 
influential than all the three preceding con- 
ferences at Washington put together, though 
it is but a logical development from these 
three and could not have taken place at all 
but for 
auspices of the Federal Motion Picture Council 
in America, the 


them. The Conference is under the 


organization that came into 
being after the third Washington conference. 
Working in close and eager co-operation with 
the Federal Council are many of the greatest 
national organizations, whose official repre- 
sentatives are active members of the Executive 
and Advisory Committees for the Conference. 
The result will inevitably be the largest and 
most notable gathering of thinking people, 
at this Fourth Conference, ever assembled for 


the discussion of the movie 


question. 
The most significant thing about the Fourth 


Conference is the The 


122) 


program. note of 


(Concluded on page 
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Visual Instruction in an Industrial School 
M. C. Kent 


Science Department, Dunwoody Industrial Institute 


EN years ago, William Hood Dun- 

woody, a wealthy grain merchant of 

Minneapolis, left at his death about 
four million dollars to endow an institution 
in Minneapolis for the training of Minnesota 
boys and men along industrial and mechan- 
ical lines. Two years later, Mrs. Dunwoody 
died and left about two million to the same 
cause, so that we now have a total endowment 
of Thanks to this 


endowment, the cost to a student in day school 


six million dollars. 


is $10.00 a year unless he wants to take up 
special work, when an additional charge of 
$5.00 to $10.00 a month is made, according 
to the extra cost of giving this special training. 
The total enrollment for both day and even- 
ing school runs over 4,000 boys and men of 
which about 1,000 are day school students. 

in the 


offered following 


Training is 
departments: 

Automobile De partment—Car construction, 
engine work, trouble shooting, ignition, start- 
ing and lighting, storage battery work and 
garage work. 

Building Construction De partment—Carp- 
entry, drafting and estimating, mechanical 
drafting, building construction drafting, elec- 
tric drafting, shop drawing and blue print 
reading. 

Electrical Department—Signal equipment, 
laboratory, direct 


house electric 


current equipment, alternating current equip- 


wiring, 


ment. 

Machine Shop Department—Bench work, 
drill press, lathe, grinder, milling machine 
and tool-making. 

Baking Department—Sweet goods, scien- 
tific 
chemistry. 


bread baking, baking and _ milling 


Construction Sur- 


Highway De partment 
veying, drafting, use of instruments, etc. 

Printing Department—Job and advertising 
composition, linotype operation and mechan- 
ism, platen and cylinder press, and bindery 
work. 

General Subjects Department—Mathemat- 
ics, English, Science. 

Every student taking the regular eighteen 
months course is required to take a prescribed 
amount of related work in all three of the 
general subjects, mathematics, English and 
science. He spends half his entire day in 
his chosen shop and the other half day in 
class work. 

In addition to the regular class periods, he 
attends what is known as a Shop Knowledge 
class. Here his shop problems and the theory 
bearing on his shop work are taken up and 
explained in detail every day at noon. It is 
in this Shop Knowledge class that the greater 
portion of our efforts in visual instruction are 
centered. 

Until the past 18 months, our efforts along 
visual instruction lines have been confined to 
the use of printed charts, models and cross 
sectional drawings and, of course, black- 
boards. However, all of our shop work is 
in reality visual instruction because a man is 
instructed on the machine and works on that 
machine where he sees the actual equipment 
or part that he is being taught. The problem 
of preparing supplementary visual material, 
and then of keeping it accessible and in any- 
thing like usable condition was one that has 
long been a thorn in our side. Our first efforts 
were directed towards the use of the motion 
the first 


tool in 


picture and we spent year in e% 


perimenting with this our science 


classes. 


February, 1926 VisuaL INstruction IN 
Science, in the mind of the average work- 
man or of the young man who is preparing for 
a life work in a trade, is a useless sort of 
plaything and one in which he does not think 
it worth while to waste his time. Our science 


classes were therefore attended with much 
grumbling and the interest and attention of 
the students was particularly hard to hold. 
This was true prior to the use of pictures, 
but since the adoption of motion pictures in 
this field, the feeling has reversed itself and 
as a result we find a great deal more of the 
subject is sticking in their minds. 

Science, with us, is limited to very ele- 
mentary physics and chemistry and is given 
very largely from the standpoint of appreci- 
ation rather than exact working knowledge. 
Two lectures are given each week, one 
Monday morning and one Monday afternoon. 
All of the students taking science must attend 
one of these two lectures. Each student reports 
back to the science department in a small 
class unit at some other time during the week 
for a test and review of the lecture. 

Let us take, as a concrete example, a lesson 
in science, covering the subject of carborun- 
dum, for this particular Monday’s lesson. All 
of our students are familiar with the carbor- 
the 
their shop so that only a very few minutes 
In this, 


the main points that are shown in the picture 


undum wheels. stones and like around 


are necessary to present the subject. 


are brought to their minds and they are told 
Then the first reel of the 
While the 


reels are being changed, the lights are on and 


to watch for them. 


picture is thrown on the screen. 


the first reel is given a short review and 
questions are answered. Then the second reel 
is shown (we try to have no picture ovel 
two reels), after which it is reviewed and any 
questions are answered. 

When the students return to the department 
during the week for a test and review they are 
handed a list of ten questions on which they 
write the answer to each question, in the 


space provided for it, and hand in the paper. 
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Thirty minutes are allowed for this and the 
instructor can gerade the papers as fast as they 
are handed in. 


When the last 
cussion of the picture follows and lantern 


paper is in, a general dis- 
slides in a daylight projector are used to 
bring out the more vital parts of the process 
shown in the picture. (A copy of the questions 
used on this particular picture is shown on 
page 72.) 

The 


pictures in oul 


use of slides and 
been as 


net result of this 


science work has 

follows: 

1. Increased interest in the work. 

2. Less disciplinary difficulty in class- 

room. 

3. Greatly increased Sverage grades. The 
average grade for a group of 240 
students last year jumped from 53% 
to 75.4%. 

This experience proved to us beyond doubt 
that by the use of lantern slides and motion 
pictures, we could do a much better job of 
teaching with less effort, so it was decided 
to equip the shop units with daylight slide 
projectors to be used in their shop knowledge 
classes. 

Our first big problem was to sell the 
various shop instructors on the idea of using 
Our instructors are 
just like all teachers, and in fact like all other 


human beings. 


this new teaching tool. 


They can see more work 
coming a mile off and are ready with a dozen 
reasons for not doing it as soon as it is 
broached to them. 

Realizing this attitude, we started from the 
very beginning to feature the good results 
being obtained in Science and leaving the way 


At 


first, we obtained just what we expected. Al- 


open for comments from the instructors. 


most everyone thought it was a lot of trouble 
As time rolled by, 


the attitude became less and less hostile until 


and not much to gain. 


one day we found a rather friendly attitude in 


one department head and proceeded post 


haste to write for a-box of slides that we 
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knew would apply to his particular work at 
that time. As soon as they arrived we told 
him that whenever he had a chance, we had 
something up in our department to show him. 

The rest was easy for as soon as he saw 
those slides, he saw at once that he could have 
used some of them that very day. He begged 
us to lend him our lantern, which we did, and 
he now has some 1200 slides for his own 
work. 

Other department heads have fallen in line 
and are still falling in about the same way, 
but they did not get their machines and equip- 
ment as easily as the first one. Now they 
must sell us on the idea and prove to us that 
they can and will use it before they are 
furnished with the equipment. They are not 
all using this means of instruction yet, and 
we are not trying to force any of them to 
take it up until they have convinced them- 
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selves that it is to their own advantage to 


do so. Our final equipment wili amount to 


from 15 


to 25 lantern slide projectors and 
one motion picture machine. 

We find that there are practically no pre- 
pared slides that we can purchase so that we 
are forced into gathering the required subjects 
and having slides made from them to fit our 
special requirements. We have been fortunate, 
however, in obtaining a large number of slides 
industrial General 
Electric Company, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company and the manufactur- 


from such concerns as 


ers of printing machinery and allied lines. 

In our second article, to appear in an early 
issue of THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, we shall 
aim to present more specifically the actual 
workings of visual instruction in our class- 
rooms, and some detailed considerations of 
the values of the different visual aids and 
their particular use. 


A Sample Page of Test Questions 
Questions—Lesson 34 


Question 1. What four things is carborundum made from? 


Answer Bett nsheseeses Biv tinsss dikes iw anewelhes sas Re evi b tle ka ses 
Question 2. What kind of a furnace is used to heat these? 

ee ee EE eas ade ds beds dew heeds cs eeewd ove 
Question 3. How long must these remain in this furnace? 

EE EES ERS RE Et Ores ey eee re 
Question 4. How much current is used at each burning? 

DEES!) y peel cuelbadetuby eee ens mm We 

Question 5. Name two ways of forming the carborundum wheels. 

Answer Darth RUe b AGS obK466 060000 buR ES ORI, AE OTe 
Question 6. What is Aloxite made from (two things) ? 

Answer DU Misa pawn seh ecsevechaves Daerah unaee ee hokeses > 4a 0 
Question 7. What temperature is maintained in the furnace for each? 

Answer 1. Carborundum............ Sp ear pre rs 
Question 8. How many hours in the furnace to form Aloxite? 

Sia as ia dk hk kind hdd 6 do debe bd og bigus scaled deeaaceccecos 
Question 9. How are these grains made to stick together to form a wheel? 
Answer 


Question 10. What is done to the wheels after they are formed, and how long does 
this take? 


Answer 
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The Circle and Cube 
A. H. Kennepy 


HE preceding articles in this series 

have covered the simpler geometric 

forms and we are now ready to dis- 

cuss the more difficult concepts of the circle 
and the cube. 

Figure XVII shows the three forms into 

These 


forms are the result of the manner in which 


which the circle can be transformed. 


the circle is generated, as triangular sectors 
are generated by the revolution of the radius. 
This concept of the circle is according to the 
actual facts in the case, which is the true way 
to form concepts in the child’s mind. 

Let the teacher present the child with the 
dissected polygon of sixteen sides, that was 
shown in the last lesson. This regular poly- 
gon is so near a circle that it may approxi- 
mately be so considered. 

Let the child unfold it into elementary tri- 
angular parts, and place them in a row, as 
shown in the Figure. Then let him construct 
them into a parallelogram as shown. 

These three figures constitute the three 
most basic facts of the circle and should be- 
come indelible concepts in the child’s mind, 
as they are the basic factors in the problems 
of the circle. 
mentioned, these associated concepts should 


Whenever the circle is shown 01 


appear like pictures on a screen. By this 
method the problems of mensuration and ge- 
ometry become easy. When the child sees the 
object, he should also see the elements of 
which it is composed. 

Let the child notice the following character 
istics : 


The triangles are all of the same size and 
shape. 

The are all of the same height. 

They are all isosceles triangles. 

Their thin angles all meet at the same point, 
at the circle’s center. 


The greater the number of the triangles, the 
more nearly round the circle will be. 

The length of the parallelogram is one-half 
the distance around the circle. 

The height of the parallelogram is one-half 


the distance across the circle. 


The Phantom Circle 
Let the teacher make a buzzer, like the play- 
thing that every boy knows. A strip of lead 
about one-quarter inch wide and four inches 





Fig. XVII. Dissection of the circle 


Make two holes 


one inch apart on each side of the center. 


long, will make the best one. 


Take a string about a yard long, run the two 
ends through the two holes and tie them to- 
gether, then work the 


If the teacher cannot make it buzz, let 


buzzer in the usual 
way. 
some boy do it. 

As it buzzes around, the phantom circle 
appears, made up of little triangular sectors. 
To make the phantom circle. more manifest, 
make one end of the strip of lead white and 
the other black. 


make a lasting impression upon the child’s 


This demonstration will 


mind that is in exact harmony with the facts. 
It is the real way that the circle is generated, 
by making a succession of little triangles all 


around. These elementary concepts are the 
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fundamental factors, out of which the prob- 
lems of geometry grow. 

With the foregoing concepts well estab- 
lished, let the child learn the following defi- 
nitions: 

A circle is a plane, round figure. 

The curved line around a circle is called the 
circumference. 

The line from the circumference to the center 
is called the radius. 

The diameter passes through the center and 
is equal to two radii. 

A circle can be made into a parallelogram, 
which is as long as half the circumference 
and as high as the radius. 

The child need not be taught any of the phi- 
losophy of the circle that grows out of the as- 
sociated concepts, which are the key to the 
circle’s problems. These associated concepts 
are as easily acquired as the concept of the 
circle itself. When the child unfolds the circle 
into its elementary triangles and rearranges 
them into a parallelogram, a simple form 
that he already knows, his interest is increased 
many fold. The real purpose of visualization 
has been accomplished, for the affinities of the 
child’s mind have been correlated to harmon- 
ize with the actual facts in the case. He 
has acquired a power that the study of the 


simple, plane circle could never impart. 





Fig. XVIII. 


Building the cube 


This is the real purpose of these articles: to 
form concepts in the child’s mind of the 
elements of which the various forms are com- 
posed, and re-construct them into simpler 
forms that the child already knows, and lay 
philosophical 


the foundations for future 


study. 
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It will be noticed that the child has been 
led up through the regular polygons, their 


elementary parts and their re-constructed 


simple forms, to the circle, which is in reality 





Fig. XIX. The dissected cube 


a regular polygon of an infinite number of 
With 


grounded in the child’s mind, the philosophy 


sides. these correct concepts well 
of form in mensuration and geometry will be 


rendered easy. 
Solid Forms 

Most of the rectangular forms and right 
prisms can be made from the forms already 
given. The notation forms can be built up 
into many different rectangular prisms, which 
are much better than solid forms, as they show 
the elementary units of which they are com- 
posed. Many differeni right prisms can be 
made form the regular polygons and their 
triangular elements. It is only necessary to 
mention these possibilities to the teacher. 
Given the forms, the child will delight in 


making the forms himself. 


The Cube 
In the set of notation forms there are one 


hundred inch cubes. Present them to 


1e child and let him build up as many cubes 
tl hild 1 let | build | | 


one 


as the hundred cubes will make, as shown 
in Fig. XVIII. He should discover that each 
cube has six equal square faces, that the op- 
posite edges and faces are equal and parallel, 
and that there are four corners, on angles. 
Building the cubes of the unit blocks, forms 
very different concepts from those formed 
from solid cubes. 
of the 


while the other forms concepts of the ele- 


The one forms concepts 


outside surface of the solid forms, 
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ments of which the solid forms are composed. 
Itis a picture of the actual facts in the case. 

This series of cubes illustrates two very 
important principles that are fundamental in 
all computations of solids, and not adequately 
appreciated. Let the child count the squares 
on the outside of the cubes and he will dis- 
cover that they increase as the square of the 
Then let 


number of cubic inches in each cube and he 


cubes’ dimensions. him count the 
will discover that they increase as the cube 


of the cubes’ dimensions. It is simply a 
matter of counting, which any child can do 
in the third and fourth grades. 
The Dissected Cube 
Present the child with the dissected cube, 
as shown in Fig. XIX. Let him separate it in- 


to its three pyramids. He will notice that 


THE VISUALIZATION 


oF Form (VI) 15 


when they are stood upon their square bases, 
they are of the same height. He will notice 
that they are identical in form, for their like 


The 


far-reaching significance of this dissected cube 


surfaces can be matched, each to each. 
with its composite, identical pyramids, can_ be 
appreciated by the mathematician, but here 
it is only proper for the child to form con- 
cepts of the concrete facts. When the pupil 
sees a cube, he will see also the composite, 
identical pyramids, of which it is composed. 

Clear concepts of these concrete facts can 
be gained in no other way so well as by the 
use of objective material such as has been 
illustrated in these articles. With these con- 
cepts clear the path of reasoning to the ab- 
stractions of mathematics is vastly easier and 


surer, 


The Place of Moving Pictures in Our Schools’ 


J. J. ZMRHAL, District Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Illinois 


F THERE is a fruitful 


and 


field for 


experimentation 


investi- 
gation anywhere 
in the realm of pedagogy, moving pictures 
and the use of films in teaching is the field. 
As yet we have done very little in adapting 
ourselves to this wonderful invention, and 
certainly not enough to adapt the films to our 
uses in the classroom. On the whole, con- 
siderably more has been done with the latter 
than with the former. I have taken the trouble 
to find out what was being done with the 
“movies” elsewhere only to be disappointed 
and discouraged. This is what I found: 

In most cases moving pictures in schools 
were a sort of extra amusement—desirable to 
certain extent, but valueless as a help in 
teaching. In some schools the attempt to 
make the picture serve an educational purpose 
was made and the result was an unspeakable 
bore, evidenced by the listlessness and lack of 
attention of the pupils. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that we find so 


many earnest and often progressive educators 


condemn the use of films in schools, some on 
the grounds of unjustified expenditure—the 
exhibitions from their standpoint being a 
costly luxury—others again because they be- 
lieve the educational value of the exhibitions 
heing almost negative. 

The cinematograph introduced a new prob- 
lem to the educator—a problem which has 
not been properly recognized and certainly 
not solved. I do not wish to be understood 
as saying that I believe the value of the 
“movies” doubtful or that my own experience 
with them has been discouraging, for I am a 
great believer in them and have had splendid 
results as I shall show later; but I think it 
state the 
which have arrested the promising advance 


necessary at the outset to causes 
of the moving pictures in order to point out 
more effectively the remedy as I see it. How- 
ever, it may be best at this juncture to relate 
briefly some of the experiences which I con- 
sider significant and which opened my eyes 


to the intricate problem. 


* Reprinted by permission from the Chicago Schools Journal, December, .1925. 
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Our first experience with the moving pic- 
ture dates back seven years ago when, like 
a good many other people, we believed that 
all that was necessary was to give an exhibi- 
tion and the children would be enlightened, 
instructed, and masters of the subject treated. 
We went along for a long time without think- 
ing it worth while to check up on the results. 
For, why check up? The eminent Edison and 
a whole list of “big men” were saying that 
the moving pictures are bound to supersede 
the textbooks and eventually even the teachers 
—hence there must be value to what we were 
doing and no checking up was necessary. 
Thus, for at least two full years our only care 
was to find the films which would present 
the proper subject-matter effectively—a task 
so difficult that had we wanted to do any- 
thing else during these first stages of our ven- 
ture we should hardly have been able to find 
the time and energy to do it. 


Nevertheless, the effect of the “movies” 
could not be concealed, we could not help 
having certain interesting facts thrust upon 
us, facts which stimulated us to give the sub- 
ject detailed attention and deep study. 

When first introduced, moving pictures cap- 
tured the attention and enthusiasm of both 
the teachers and the pupils. The effect of 
some of the films showing the great industries, 
such as steel manufacturing, mining, lumber- 
ing, fishing, etc., was unmistakable. The 
benefit from the observation of these films 
seemed to be, and in my opinion really was, 
almost equal to a visit to the steel mills, 
lumber camps, mines. In some respects it 
was better, because we did not have to under- 
go all the annoyances, dangers and discom- 
fort usually attendant upon school excursions, 
and we could see certain processes as many 
times as was necessary to understand them. 
It is no wonder that we were “movie converts” 
on the first trial of them. We were perfectly 
happy in letting the pupils have these delight- 
ful and comfortable “excursions,” thinking 
we had done enough by making them possible. 


The Educational Screen 


They showed so much of real nature, so much 
of actual human endeavor, so much real life, 
so much that would have remained forever 
hidden from the eyes of the most of our 
pupils—unless perchance they saw it in the 
moving picture theatres. Was there any 
necessity of doubting the efficacy of this 
method of teaching? 

But as we were progressing the weaknesses 
of our method became more and more evident. 
We observed that the attention of the pupils 
was on the decline. The novelty of the 
“movies in school” had worn off. What once 
had been wonderful and unusual eventually 
became common-place. The films ceased to 
be entertaining. Hence it was quite natural 
to ask ourselves the question, “Why?” and 
also the next one “Is there a remedy?” 

Then we began our checking up and discov- 
ered that after all, very little was understood 
and surprisingly little “stuck.” The writer took 
special pains to investigate and found to his 
great dismay that even the more obvious facts — 
had escaped pupils in the grades where they 
should have been easily grasped. What? 
The most excellent help, according to some of 
our foremost men in education, a failure? 
That, which was to do away with the text- 
books and teachers, ineffective? It was hard 
to believe and called for the most careful 
scrutiny, for a thorough analysis. We under- 
took both with gratifying results. 

First, we asked ourselves the question, 
whether, if the pupils went on the most profit- 


able excursions they could get any benefit 


without certain preliminaries and without 
certain definite utilization of their experi- 
ences. And we answered it emphatically in 


the negative. Nature, herself, the greatest 
teacher, can teach nothing to those who do not 
approach her with the eyes wide open in the 
attitude of a student. Just as an excursion 
easily becomes a picnic, so a film in the class- 
room, the best substitute for an actual ex- 
cursion, becomes just amusement, often poor 
from the child’s point of view, because when 


Cem 
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a child is looking for amusement he almost 
always expects something to laugh at. Such 
is the effect of the moving picture theatres 
upon our youth. 

Perhaps you will say that we might have 
started with the above as a working hypo- 
thesis, which in a sense we did, as much as 
can be generally expected. Also we did try 
to utilize the children’s observed facts as 
well, but there was so little to utilize, so little 
remembered compared to what we thought the 
children would surely retain, that this “utili- 
zation” was a very unsatisfactory exercise 
indeed. 

What was really happening to the children 
was this: Moving pictures to them had always 
meant amusement, never information. Hence 
they had been approaching the school exhibi- 
tions in a state of mind which precluded 
scientific observation, concentration, and re- 
tention of facts presented. Teaching through 
moving pictures was so novel to them that 
they were unable to adjust themselves to it. 
It was entertainment, amusement, fun, good 
time—anything but that which it was meant 
to be: an effective lesson. 

The absolute inadequacy of the facts re- 
tained by the pupils, the surprisingly scanty 
harvest obtained by the teachers suggested an- 
other difficulty just as serious—the over-rating 
of the children’s power of observation. Did 
you ever think what a vast number of facts 
is presented to the immature mind of the child 
in a thousand foot film of steel manufactur- 
ing, for example? Can an average adult who 
has not studied that particular subject, give 
a good description of what he has seen in the 
thousand feet of such a film? 

Enthusiasts must have surely overlooked 
these iron facts when they were talking about 
the moving pictures replacing textbooks, 
teachers, and what not. But facts they are 
and must be dealt with, and the sooner they 
are fully recognized the better for both the 
children and the “movies.” 


I am glad to 
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say that finally we did recognize them and 
acted accordingly. 

First, it was not easy to change the atti- 
tude of the pupils. To merely announce that 
the pictures are for instruction was certainly 
not enough. Our recitations had to be adapted 
to this new method of teaching. The pupil’s 
mind had to be full of the subject, full of 
questions, full of that curiosity which is the 
basis of all search of knowledge. This in- 
volves, of necessity, skill and great interest 
on the part of the teacher, but is the conditio 
sine qua non of success. I can not say, how- 
ever, that this meant any additional labor, 
in fact in the end much labor was saved both 
the pupils and the teachers. The methods used 
were very simple. 

In the first place, we selected, as early as 
the preceding June, the best films obtainable, 
“booked” them in advance and gave a copy 
of our weekly moving picture program for 
the whole school year to every teacher. This 
gave every one an-opportunity to get ready 
for the exhibition as described above, and to 
make the weekly exhibition an organic part 
of science, geography, and history courses. 

In this manner pupils went to the assembly 
hall (1) with several questions which were 
to be answered by the pictures, (2) with a 
curiosity as to how certain things they had 
read or studied about, were done, how they 
actually looked; and (3) with an attitude 
of an observer who is going to report in the 
classroom as many facts as he is able to ob- 
This was our so- 
lution we became absolutely convinced by the 


serve—the more, the better. 


results. 

The second difficulty was much lessened by 
this arrangement and was obviated chiefly by 
good selection of films. By this I mean films 
which did not show too much, and which 
made, besides, an attempt to present what it 
did in a manner which did not tax the pupil’s 
minds beyond their capabilities. At this junc- 
ture it seems quite pertinent to state that such 
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good films are exceedingly hard to find, and 
that many of those which attempt to instruct 
are often nullifying the chief value of the 
moving pictures by showing too many maps, 
graphs, and diagrams—material used by the 
teachers in the classrooms in perfect abun- 
dance— instead of bringing pupils into close 
touch with the reality. 

Another way in which we dealt with the 
second difficulty (the insufficient power of 
observation on the part of the pupils) was to 
use the pictures to strengthen the power to 
observe and retain by systematic note-keeping, 
by holding pupils responsible for a certain 
number of facts, by letting pupils write down 
their experiences for their English composi- 
tion and many other similar exercises with 
which an average teacher is more or less 
familiar. 

Each pupil who could write as little as a 
sentence had his “Movie Notebook”—which 
was a treasure to him and contained a great 
deal of useful information. Children would 
often illustrate these notebooks with pictures 
clipped from the newspapers and magazines, 
or by their own drawings. 

The first great result was a renewed interest 
in the “school movies.” Restlessness and list- 
lessness disappeared; the “movie day” was 
again looked forward to; teachers again found 
it a great help in their work. 

Secondly, the power of observation grew 
apace. 
dren were able to express a definite, clear 


For instance, the second grade chil- 


idea, in good, though very simple English, of 
what a glacier is. I am sorry I have not kept 
what they have written. It certainly was a 
good argument for the use of the cinemato- 
graph in schools. I could mention countless 
instances of the growth of the power of ob- 
servation and retention. 

In the third place geography and science 
had a new meaning for the pupils. Industrial 
geography—admittedly the dullest subject if 
not properly presented—became a joy and a 
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pleasure. Pupils were stimulated to go to 
the library to get books explaining certain 
processes they had seen pictured on the screen. 
They ceased to study for the mark—they 
began to “love the game beyond the prize.” 
What they learned now was not “words, 
words, words.” They read about real things, 
they could imagine them, they studied in- 
telligently. It is not necessary to point out 
the great value of this result to an educator. 
An achievement of this sort is a realization of 
an educational ideal. 

That the scholarship of the pupils was 
They did better 


not only in geography and science, but in 


raised goes without saying. 
English as well. They expressed themselves 
much better; they gained in clearness, unity 
and force. Their accounts of the films seen 
were the best exercises in English I know of. 

Lastly, the appeal of good books was en- 
done let 


the 


pupils were given a treat of a feature film. 


hanced. To illustrate how this is 


me relate one experience. Once a month 
As far as possible we selected films of master- 
pieces such as Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird, and 
Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn. 

A month after we had exhibited the Huckle- 
berry Finn film I entered a seventh grade 
classroom and noticed copies of the book on 
the desks. 


class had just finished reading them. 


The teacher explained that the 
I re- 
marked in perfectly good faith that reading 
of the book had no doubt been fine, but that 
they surely had enjoyed the picture more. 
My remark was greeted by a universal shak- 
ing of heads and excited waving of hands. 
On asking for an explanation I was met with 
a chorus of voices saying that the book was 
much better. And they gave fine arguments 
for their assertion. Some of the finest humor, 
they said, could not be shown in the picture; 
some of the scenes and situations were in- 
adequately represented in the picture, etc. 

It seems to me that if we could use the 
moving pictures in schools to bring the chil- 


(Concluded on page 120) 
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Among the Magazines and Books 


Conducted by the STAFF 


NE eminently fitted among producers to 


set down his artistic aspirations is 
Douglas Fairbanks, who writes on Motion 
Pictures—An Art??!! in the 
Vanity Fair. 

I hold sanguine that the 
time surpass all other forms of expression as a 


December 


hopes screen will in 


medium for emotiona! drama, but to expect it to 
reach, in a single bound, the high level of arts 
practised for thousands of years and enriched by 
tradition and experience, is manifestly absurd. So 
far it has been hampered by very serious mechanical 
problems, (not even surmised by the general 
public), and by deep-rooted misconceptions as to 
the real properties of the screen, born of the notion 
that motion picture-making is an off-shoot of other 
forms of expression, having no distinct entity of 
lean for 


its own. Let it support on the art of 


story or novel writing and attempt to do what 


words can do better, and it is lame and halt. Let 
it stand alone,- and it will thrive and grow strong. 
Only by denying its dependence upon other forms 
of expression, can it come into its own. 

The art of the screen is almost purely emotional, 
service is 


—as a painting, an opera, or a church 


emotional. Without sacrificing this most important 
value, it cannot teach, analyze, philosophize too 
much, or, in short, attempt to address itself, as 
words do, to the thought processes. It should not 


aim to make people think any more than Michael 
Angelo painted to make people think. It 
make its appeal to the eye and 
contact affect the emotions. 


should 
through ocular 


It should make people 


feel. The moment a producer becomes intellectual 
ized (I cannot, to be sure, quote a specific instance: 
offhand),—I mean the moment he sees with the 


mind rather than the emotions and begins to follow 
the more methods of the 


he approaches dangerous ground 


laboured written story, 
The novel (even 
the stage play, at times) can convey a message, 
a doctrine, a philosophy or what you will, but the 
screen is too light a medium for anything so heavy 

But wait. I do not make the scree 
appear for the purpose of contrast, a 


vehicle than it 


wish to 
more teeble 


really is. It can support a moral. 


wrestle with social problems, and even propound a 
religion or philosophy, but this it must do purely 
in terms of There can be no 


action. halting of 


this action, no staying of the machinery of move 


ment, as one lapses into an argument on moral 
issues. If the conduct or behavior of the players 
whittled to a 

The motion 
picture does not attempt to explain itself. Perhaps, 


for this 


carries an object lesson, it is not 


fine point by comment or analysis. 
very reason, the lesson it carries is more 
spontaneous, and not considered, 
the outgrowth of visualized action and not argument. 


powerful, being 
of course, purely an arbitrary one 
is with my 
own impressions that I am now occupying myself. 


This opinion is, 


purely my own impression—but it 
This does not mean that the motion picture art 


has a higher or lower capacity for expression than 


the art of writing. Simply a different one. It 
exerts a different appeal. It is as futile to compare 
them as it is to compare the faculty of reason 


with the feeling for beauty; or to say that logic 
is more or less desirable than emotion; or to say 
form of ex- 
The motion 
If I were to attempt a 
comparison, I should say that its method is similar 
to that of the impressionistic painter, who gathers 
ind then paints that impression. It 
must do more than reflect what the eye sees under 
stress. It what is dramatic 
ind be blind to everything else. 


that literature is a higher or lower 


pression than music. 


picture has no 


painting or 


sister arts. 


an impression 


emotional must select 


ind significant 

rhe motion picture camera, then, must not record, 
through a impressionistic eye. 
reproduction is not enough. 
The lens of the camera must be trained to capture 
painting does. It 
eliminate, interpret and beautify. If 

these 


but see selective, 


Simple photographic 
moods, as an impressionistic 
must select 


it can do all things,—and it can,—one will 
he able 


is I have 


supe rcilious 


to speak of the art of the motion picture, 


done ; 


without risking the guffaws of the 


In speaking of his own attempts in a forth- 
coming production to achieve “that effect of 
impressionistic painting” above mentioned, 
Fairbanks says: 

To ask myself another question, why do we want 
effects, lift men and 
way from the solid earth, deal in 
than in fact, and in brief, interfere 


boundaries, soften 


little 


to. blur 
scenes a 
fantasy rather 
with the stark and merciless realism of the ordinary 
imera / 

because 


Simply this is what the motion picture 


can do better than any other medium of expression. 
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When it deals in realism, in the plain record of 
events, or in analysis, it is likely to suffer in com- 
parison with other of expression better 
equipped to handle realities. But when it comes 
to fantasy, to imagination running riot and ®voking 
images which deny homage to words and their uses, 
to a reflection of life not precisely as it is but as 
we would like to see it,—this is where the screen 


forms 


excels. 

The very nature of screen projection is illusory 
and fantastic. On the stage, we have solid, flesh- 
and-blood people, whom we can see, hear and touch, 
if we had an opportunity. They must therefore 
obey certain conventions of behaviour, and their 
actions must proceed from cause to effect almost 
with the inevitability of a mathematical formula. 
They are so hemmed in by restrictions of common 
sense and plausibility, but our screen apparitions 
suffer no such imprisonment. The very fact that 
they are before us at all has in it a suggestion of 
unreality and magic. They are quivering phantoms 
in a land of make-believe, and we know that one 
little obstruction in the machinery of projection 
will reduce them to nothing. They are of the air 
and not the earth and we cannot circumscribe them 
with ordinary rules and regulations........ 

I suppose I shall always be making romances 
which run toward the extraordinary and extravagant 
rather than “realistic” pictures woven out of the 
homespun of every day life. Not only do I think 
that the romantic province particularly belongs to 
the screen, but that in the human mind there is 
always a flickering revolt against the stifling actuali- 
ties of life and a desire to escape from them. The 
screen offers as pleasant an outlet for this spirit 
of rebellion as any. You can say, if you like, that 
the rea] things of life are bread and how to win 
it, real estate, subway trains and the vicissitudes 
of domestic life. But I prefer to think that they 
are the dreams we live with. If you will take the 
stolid business man, whose whole concern seems 
to be with the stock market, or whatever it may be, 
I will be willing to bet that in his moments of 
guarded leisure, he unlocks some secret chamber 
in his mind, and becomes a vagabond or ad- 
venturer, walking the high road of romance, making 
love and slaying foes wiih the best of them. This 
takes me to the not undiscovered truth that we are 
all at heart children. 
a picture is complete, I like first to show it to 
If they like it, I am 


At any rate I know that when 


an audience of children. 
satisfied enough. 


DIRECTOR said a word or two about 
What’s Next in Motion Pictures in 


The Educational Screen 


the Moving Picture World recently, Cecil B. 
De Mille predicting: 


The purely mechanical side of motion pictures has 
about reached its apex. We are near the limit of 
the great advance in the technical lines of trick 
photography, strange lighting, unique sets and start- 
ling effects. 

We still have far to go, however, in the develop- 
ment of deft, 
thought to the screen; of inventing unusual methods 


new, subtle ways of transferring 


of driving home situations and ideas of especial 
importance. 

In the 
registered 


three or four years there will be 
effort of 


Every day directors and writers 


next 


with more surety and _ less 
screen translation. 
are discovering new points of “technique” whereby 
a thought or an emotion will be registered with 
more surety and less effort. 

It was only a few years ago that if we wanted 
to have a man do one bit of action in his home and 
another at his office downtown we saw him go out 


of the door, out of the house, enter his car, get 
off at his office building, enter the elevator, etc. 
Now we simply go from one scene to another with 
no tedious, footage-wasting, intermediate _ steps. 
And, because of this “tightening up” tendency, our 
condense in action and increase in 


stories will 


interest. 

The day of the purely butterscotch girl and pep- 
permint boy love story is gone. The “theme” photo 
play that has something to say; something to add for 
the general good of the world, in addition to its 
entertainment values, will continue to advance and 
increase in popularity and importance. 

I do not think we will have any great revolution- 
ary changes in film, cameras, or in effects, but I 
do think that all 
brought to finer points. 


these technical elements will be 
That color photography, 
talking pictures, stereoscopic pictures—all of these 
will go hand in hand with the developments on the 
thoughtful side to enable the motion picture to ful- 
fill its destiny. 

will have them 
sufficient 


So far as stars are concerned, we 


just as long as personalities arise of 


strength to hold public interest. Such individuals 


are rare, however, and always you will find “star” 


pictures supplemented by productions made by a 


number of clever players on the merits of the 


specific story. 
“The play’s the thing”; and if the star can ade- 
then we 


quately carry the play, splendid. If not, 


will have the all-star cast. But whether a story 


have a star or be without a star, the success depends 
entirely on the strength of the tale. 
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PEAKING of the British pictures situation, 
~ Peter J. Pybus, one of the owners of the 
London Times, declares that Americanization 
of the Old World through films presents 
peculiar and momentous problems. Press re- 


ports quote him as saying: 


The British Empire, and all Continental Europe 
as well, is today facing the most extraordinary 
invasion in the world’s history. 

It is a menace so insidious and so subtle that 


the most powerful intellects in the kingdom are 
proving helpless to combat it. 

I refer to the film. 

You 
which your films dominate the world. In 
in Turkey, Germany, France, and the British Isles 


American 


cannot realize the extraordinary extent to 


Greece, 


it is the same—this process of Americanization via 


the films. 


In my country they are not merely alarmed. Un 


limited capital and governmental resources have 


been placed at the command of British producers 
in vain. The people will not have the local product. 


And 


All Europe is becoming inoculated with American 


therein lies the great fear of our leaders. 


standards of living, American ideals of democracy, 


American business methods, rules of social contact. 


TOUR of the Orient, undertaken by Ed- 
A mund Howells, an eastern representative 
of one of our producing companies, to make 
a survey of the theatre field in oriental coun- 
tries, brings this report, published in The 
Film Daily of November 27th. 

Japan, the most prosperous, with a population of 
of 275,000 
This 


an average, there is but one theater 


over 75,000,000, living within an 
1,000 


area 


square miles, has less than theatres. 


means that on 
in every 275 miles, with an average of over 75,000 
people to each theater. 


also 


About 750 pictures are exhibited each year; 


400 of which are 

admission is 50 sen; equivalent to about 25 cents. 
3,850,000 miles, 
400,000.000, has 


about 25 


American. The general price of 


China, whose area approximates 
embracing a population of about 
only 60 picture theaters, and of these, 
might be considered first run houses. 

64,000 


It is interesting to note however, that 


China boasts of but one theater to every 
square miles. 
the class of attendance at these theatres is, for the 
most part, of the higher type. 

There are approximately 250 houses in the Phil 
ippine Islands. Of 2 


these, there are not over 12 
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first run houses. 


10 centavos or 


The general admission is about 
20 cents in U. S. money. 

The Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, Indo- 
China and Siam are generally considered one terri- 
tory. The chief theaters in this territory are located 
in Batavia, Bandoeng, Sourabaya, Singapore and 
Bangkok, in which there are 12 first runs. 

India, Burma and Ceylon constitute the remaining 
of the Orient. In this territory there are 
about 250 houses, the important ones of which are 
Bombay and 


territory 


located in the cities of Calcutta, 


Rangoon. 


HE making of a moving picture machine 

furnishes the subject of an article, The 
Use of Real Situations in Teaching, by 
Ruby Hare, Critic Teacher at the State Normal 
School, Morehead, Kentucky, in the Novem- 
ber Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
in which she tells the story of how the in- 
terest of children in making something out 
of a hat box led to the construction of a 
moving picture machine—a window in the box 
permitting a view of a moving strip of paper 
wound off one and onto another length of 
mailing tube inside the box. The pictures 
on the paper were made by the children to 
illustrate some of their stories. 

The box and the “screen” were so small 
however that only a few could look at it at 
one time. The children began -to wish for 
a “machine” large enough to entertain the 
whole room, and the way that problem was 


How 


the project became a real aid in teaching is 


solved is told in detail by the writer. 


suggested by the following brief excerpt. 


We have had all sorts of health campaigns and 
were at that time collecting magazine pictures to 
health rules—cleaning teeth, bathing, 


We were using them to make posters. 


illustrate the 
ind so forth. 
The oldest gir! suggested that we make a “Health” 


show. This idea was approved. They all said that 
they were going to find some good pictures. They 
did. They hunted for those pictures with more en- 


they had shown when 


We had so many good pictures that 


thusiasm than posters were 
being made. 
every rule we had learned was illustrated by several 
pictures. The parents were much interested in this 
work and gave the children help and advice about 


the choice of pictures. 
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We talked about what we saw first on the screen, 
and decided that we would have as a title for the 
first reel: Health Show by the First Grade. 


In this way we made the whole strip for the show 


LANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON of 
the Department of English in the City 
Normal School, Rochester, New York, dis- 
cusses The Use of Charts in a series on 
Oral Language in the November Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans. The charts 
she illustrates are made by mounting pictures 
cut from magazines on large cardboards, and 
are used as a basis for practice in oral com- 
position in the primary grades. 
One of the 


“concomitant” as Dr. Kilpatrick would say, is the 


very real values of the charts, a 
information that can be imparted as a by-product, 
and the 


during the incidental conversations. 


ideals or attitudes which can be set up 
For example, 
the “mother” charts, through well-chosen pictures, 
may stress good housekeeping, proper shopping 
habits the care of winter clothing, the care and hand 
ling of milk, and so on, besides adding to the vocabu- 
lary such words as washing machine, vacuum cleaner, 
The “food” charts 
may stress right and wrong things to eat; the “hy- 
giene” charts, good living habits, the care of teeth, 


hair, eyes and ears; and the “trades” charts may 


cedar chest, and electric iron. 


show pictures of plumbers, carpenters, mechanics 
masons, and so on, at work. 
butchers, and bakers should lead to a discussion of 


Pictures of grocers, 


cleanliness in the selling and preparation of food. 
An oral composition on the topic, “Why I Should 
Like to Buy Bread Made at This Bakery,” should be 
something like the following: 

“I should like to buy bread made at this bakery 
because the men look clean. They wear white caps 
and coats. Their aprons are white, too, and when 
they handle the bread they wear white gloves. The 
bread must be clean and good to eat.” 

Other charts especially suitable for primary use 
are “bird,” “animal,” “farm,” “flower,” “vegetable,” 
and “circus” charts. 

In the upper grades the charts lose no whit of 
their value, but they must, of course, be adapted to 
the increasing maturity of the child of whom longer 
They 


written 


and better oral units should be demanded. 


furnish excellent material for the oral or 
paragraph. 

The writer also outlines the work which 
may be done with a “musician chart,” and 


devotes a considerable portion of her article 
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to valuable specific suggestions for using the 
charts illustrated in Primary and Intermediate 


as well as Grammar grades. 


OBERT W. SHERWOOD, in picking the 
best pictures of the year just past, in Life 
comments the trend of 


upon picture pro- 


duction: 


It is important that four of these outstanding 
pictures, The Last Laugh, The Gold Rush, Kiss Me 
4gain and The Big Parade, were stories written 


Don Q and The 


traceable to 


Unholy 


novels, and The 


primarily for the screen. 
Three were remotely 
Merry Widow was based on a light opera libretto, 
but all were, in effect, composed directly in terms of 
Peter Pan, The 


Windermere’s Fan were derived from plays; 


moving pictures. Wanderer and 


Lady 
Greed was a novel; Stella Dallas was originally both 


a novel and a play; Grass, of course, was an un 


adorned record of life as it is lived in a strange 
corner of the earth. 

It will be observed, then, by those of a hopeful 
disposition, that the day is passing when motion 
pictures must depend upon other forms of creative 
their life blood. More and 


to cultivate an individuality of 


they 
their 


artistry for more 
are learning 
own. They are realizing that it is possible for an 
idea to be born, and to be brought to maturity, within 


the four walls of a movie studio.* * 
I hesitate to predict that the excellent record estab- 
1925 will be equaled in 1926, but there 


breed of 


producers is growing up and in them may be placed 


lished in 


is just cause for optimism. A new movie 


the confidence that has been denied, with soe much 


justification, to their dim-witted predecessors. 


HE experience of one Better Films group 
Ti a town which has no theatres, no art 
gallery, few concerts and fewer lectures, is 
related in The Child Welfare Magazine for 
January by Patten Beard. He deplores the 
lack of refined entertainment in the motion 
picture theatre which, like the cheap maga- 


thrill. 


amusement 


zines, deals in sensation and 
Now, 


interest even though one has need of diversion: we 


after a time, such ceases to 


wonder why the motion pictures are not better and 


we also wonder if this is really the taste of the 


general public. 

So much sex stuff, such perverted sense of logic 
in plot development, such rot! And there is the 
audience, almost eight-tenths young people—are they 


amused ? 
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Unfortunately, it seems as if they were. And 


the audience demands no higher standards of prob 


ability or fictional interest than it would were it 


reading a popular fiction magazine of the lower type 
The children howl when the hero proclaims that he 
“will fight to death” for his “painted lady.” They 
know a fight is coming and they know there will be 


a fierce one. When it shortly arrives and the fighters 


are wallowing upon the ground, enthusiasm mounts 


the highest. Of course, the hero is going to win 


He always does. Sometimes, even when he should 


pecause his goodness is only goodness as 


not win 
proclaimed by the sub-titles and is not at all real, 
though 


he still wins. A hero always wins even 
he may get batted about a good deal. And the 


strange thing is that one can take his goodness and 
righteous quite without question: the audience does 
not think. The audience goes entirely by the sub 
titles 


If the sub-titles are 


always. 

noble sentiments, the audience 
claps at the right point: the audience never ques 
tions and seldom exerts its reasoning apparatus 
think that 


refuse to 


But the boys and girls—do they really 


the labeled Right is RIGHT? Do 
a false plot? Do they 


they 
stop to 


logic of 


accept the 
consider that vulgarity is not humor and that rougl 


horse-play is really not funny at all. I am afraid 


they do not. Given certain situations that are labeled 
“funny” they laugh and accept the so-called fun 
substitute for humor 


They 


Even though it may be a poor 


or comedy, vulgarity has them in its grip 


have been trained so that this is funny! 


In the face of such a situation a body of 
thinking 


films, says Mr. Beard, “merely for the sake 


people banded together for better 


of getting more wholesome pictures for the 
juniors.” 

We feel that such 
demoralizing; we feel that 
We cannot 


and the young people but, at 


pictures as we are shown are 


reform must be 


taste of the 


some 


made. change the juniors 


least, we can start 


the younger ones right, if they go to see pictures 
at all. 

In our town, most of them do. We took a census 
of the school children. The average attendance was 
a week. In almost all instances 
unaccompanied by elders. And 


girls liked best 


three times or more 


the children went 


the films that the boys and were 


rated under the following lists in order named 
Western, first choice: Historical: Comedy: General 
(including serials, and Educational films.) 

Our Better Films group has been trying to give 


matinees that contain the best films, that include 


instead of vulgar comedy the exceptionally — fine 
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Bray Educational films. And we have done it with 
the help of the local managers who have been willing 
to co-operate, even in the face of small audiences 
and a ten cent admission for all under High School 
age. 
face: are the managers to lose out because they have 
let us choose the really good pictures, and because 


But there the facts of profit stare one in the 


we have chosen pictures worth seeing? 

The boys and the girls are not interested in travel 
They actually prefer the 
Western thriller to anything else. It is the chil- 


pictures—not generally. 


dren’s fight with pirates in Peter Pan that makes 
Tinker Bell or 


remember it—not Nanna or 


Peter 


them 
even himself! 

And, after having been brought up upon the highly 
spiced diet of thrills, the bread and butter of ordi- 
nary human interest ceases to appeal. And the thrills 
gone their full 
further? And so, 


how can they go any 
because of the difficulty of get- 
over and over, the same plot and 


have limit 


ting new thrills 
characters and the same end-up of the embrace! 
How much longer are we all going to put up with it? 

The boys and girls come to our matinees but they 
go in wild crowds to sensational Western thrillers— 
If we gave them exciting action pictures, they might 
come in larger numbers to our matinees but we have 
tried to uphold the which the 
The boys and girls come— 


ideal of pictures 
s« hools could endorse. 
come in small numbers; so, after all, the trouble is 
not with the managers. The managers want to give 
the people what they will pay for—and, with rare 
exceptions, the best films do not pay as well as the 
poorer ones! 

We have tested this out with the boys and girls 
and it is as true of child audiences as of more mature 
to them, the “regular movie” is generally 
its right or 


at face value whether or not it 


ones: 
acceptable; its plot does not matter; 
wrong is accepted 
rings pure metal or not; and its humor that is pure 


vulgarity as a rule, is accepted for real fun. 


Better films may win out in the end but not unless 
together to for- 
vulgar and the 


thinking people work concertedly 


ward this final victory over the 
trashy and the bad. 
We are moved to add a word of comment 


to the above. 


No observer of intelligence will refuse to 


crant that, as a whole, “like the cheap 
magazines, the motion pictures deal in sensa- 
thrill, that 


one pattern, that it (plot) needs neither im- 


tion and they are cut of 


agination nor concentration.” Too. it is easily 


granted that the youth of any city or town, 
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quite regardless of a lack or a supply of 
theatres, concerts and art galleries do seem 
to enjoy “so much sex stuff, such perverted 
sense of logic in plot development, such rot!” 
But doesn’t the writer forget the outstanding 
characteristics of the pre-adolescent and ado- 
lescent periods? Don Quixote charged wind- 
mills; our youth finds its vaultings over the 
moon somewhat reflected in the impossible 
achievements, the sure-to-be-right hero of the 
movies. Not very good diet, but explainable 
diet and diet, the harm of which may have 
been overemphasized. 

Mr. Beard is perfectly sincere but some- 
what inaccurate about younger children and 
the movies. He objects because “action films 
are the things they want. A wonderful pic- 
ture like Humoresque will not hold attention; 
neither will a charming romance like The 
Little Minister. The Bluebird is voted ‘not 
peppy.enough!’ But the same audiences will 
howl and applaud the King of Wild Horses, 
even though some sensitive little youngster in 
the audience cries in his excitement.” Again, 
we have an unfair generalization without 
proper enumeration of the conflicting ele- 
ments behind these assertions. He forgets 
that from the ages of six to twelve, the grow- 
ing child, is, first, at its highest peak of 
curiosity and ability in acquisition, and, 
second, from about the eighth to the ninth 
on, getting its fullest muscular growth leading 
up to pre-adolescence. Of course it likes 
It feels action in every bit and cell 
of its being. True, it is apt to recall “the 
children’s fight with the pirates in Peter Pan— 
not Nanna or Tinker Bell or even Peter him- 
self.” And yet those same children burst into 
deafening applause when Peter sought their 
co-operation in saving Tinker Bell’s life. “Do 
you want to save her? She is dying,” Peter’s 
eyes and hands shouted at them, as they met 
his eye-to-eye glance from the celluloid. 


action! 


They understood! Much more than the over- 
laid adult remembers from his own childhood, 
do these youngsters recall from the films they 
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see. They may talk of the fight because action 
can be expressed in child vocabulary, where- 
as the delicate and sensitive impressions upon 
the imagination require, at least, the adult 
vocabulary, one among hundreds. A Rolland 
is not born every day! As for the others, 
Humoresque—in fact every mentioned film— 
is essentially an adult film, at least as inter- 
preted by the screen. 

The point is this. We do want better films, 
more of them, but let us remember that Rome 
was not built in a day, that an industry must 
discover that it is wearing the wrong habili- 
ments, and that the occasional gleam in the 
darkness deserves more than incidental men- 
tion. Last, too, the intolerance of general 
assertions against a proposition, without an 
intelligent survey of all the fact involved, 
will never get any cause along in progress, but 
will, rather, defeat that very purpose for 
which the assertions are shouting. 


I’ TWO recent issues of The Dearborn In- 
dependent, A. R. Pierce contributes some 
sage remarks. Inquiring Why Our Movies 
Move Us Not, he says: 


Much of the criticism leveled at the movies has 
been less criticism and more attack. To attack an 
industry that every day quenches the wants of a 
few hundred millions of persons, more or less, is 
futile. No attack can 
possibly hurt the movie business; if it is doomed 
to fail the cause will be congenital. 

The 


which no other industry or business suffers. 


as senseless as it is ever 


from 
Movie- 


dom is the only commercial entity under the spell of 


major trouble of the movies is one 


transcendence, incomparableness, perfection, great- 
ness, indispensability, and the combination of these 
and other superlatives has for convenience been 
boiled down to the now commonplace prefix of 
“super.” 

Unfortunately for the movies, the only adjective 
which describe them as a whole now is the word 
“superficial.” This does not apply to the inevitable 
exceptions, which are indeed rare, but it applies to 
productions as a whole, as they are dished out to 


haphazard audiences in scattered theaters in 
horizonless localities, meaning that the movies do 
not fulfill the very mission that can and would 


make them progressive as well as indispensable. 
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They have grown, and beneath the veneer of 
monetary glint one may see that they have grown 
commercially only. Now the limit of that growth 
is in sight. Either they must grow artistically by 
fidelity to life and living, or they must perish 


industrially. 
Going to the movies is still a mere time-killing 
That 


rankled the movie magnates and the movie directors. 


mission and nothing more. realization has 
Shekels galore have been taken in but the relation 
sh'p is impersonal, as far as the classes are con 
cerned. For every time that one says, “Let’s go to 
see Polly Moffett” or “Asleep in Bed,” each denoting 
thousand say, 


title, 


a great actress or an epical play, a 


“Let's go to the movies.” Any actor, any 


any theater, just so the show conveniently uses up 
alleged unusable time. Every means this world 
affords for 


devotees from those who 


distraction or vacation deploys some 


“don’t care what it is so 


long as it is something,” as in the case of travel, 


reading, motoring, but with the movies the pro 
portion is the other way It is so because the 


movies they have been giving us deserve no better 
welcome. 

Moviedom suspects, and rightly so, that people 
pay to go to movies but that most of them go with 
a more or less conscious sense of protest, due to 
what? 

Due to the fact that 
our intelligence will be jolted by something wrong 


that should 


when we go to the movies 


have been right Impersonally, im 


palpably, we as spectators cannot forgive that. We 
cannot forgive it in the face of the superadjectives 
producers and directors have clothed 


with which 


their achievement. 
We go to the Thus 


we are not disposed at the outset to be overcen 


movies tor entertainment. 
sorious and we disclaim a wanton urge to find fault, 
even when such exists, so long as we are convinced 
that the fault is limit of 
human fallibility. 


pardonable within the 
Movie producers make and must 
make their quota of mistakes in their business as 
make 
his or her business. It is not the faults or the mis- 
takes that irk us; it is the that 
try to sell us something as perfect when we know 
it is not so. Not 


each and every spectator must mistakes in 


conviction they 


every audience knows that; but 
some one in each audience knows it. 
Publicity and propaganda have done their utmost 


toward softening the senses of the masses, and 
these take riotous colors, crowds. scenes, as a sign 


failed 


Advertisements 


of “greatness,” but those two narcotics have 


to prove effective with the classes 


will serve the purpose when they move you 


or me to enter a theater to see a certain show, 
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but we enter indifferently, often aware that if we 
had something better to do we would do it. We 
become spectators, but how often have you remained 
tense, as if on guard against something superidiotic 
that makes you feel the 


same way for what you 


paid to attain that feeling? 
have us believe otherwise, but 
that 


individuals 


Moviedom would 
the fact 
thousands of 


This 


considered bad 


remains there are thousands of 


who seldom go to the 


movies. absenteeism is growing, too; it is 


no longer form not to have seen 


the “latest movie,” whatever that is, any more than 
not to have seen the latest play or read the latest 
best-seller. 


One may still circulate freely among 


fellow men and women and not go to the movies 
at all; moviedom has failed in inspiring an outcast 
class made up of those who don’t attend the movies. 


With any 


day it is quite impossible to demand originality in 


number of pictures turned out every 
the sense that sometimes originality is called for. 


Authorities are unanimous that there are not new 


plots and few new climaxes. So far the movies 
have been most original in their belief that they 
are furnishing us with truly original entertainment, 
when most of them are revamped plots of yesteryear 


and often yesterday. 


Moreover, the most dangerous tendency of the 


movies is their insinuation in our midst as edu- 
cational. On the strength of this word they have 
broken down certain barriers that seemed im- 
pregnable a few years ago. That they should be 


they are 


that 
educational in a teaching sense it is true 


educational I do not question. But 


but they 


are misfit educators. How long would we tolerate 


teachers that taught what is not so? 


Certain reformers have striven to blame the 


movies for much that is wrong in our daily life, 
and have even gone so far as to connect them with 
the wave of that 


crime is harassing the civilized 


world. Some movies perhaps exceed the reasonable 
in portraying badness, but it is not in the honest 
Their 


lies in their portrayal of crime 


portrayal that they err. greatest mistake, 


almost a crime, 


as it isn’t. It takes them four and a half reels to 


develop badness and a hundred feet to portray 


nemesis. 


Neither czars nor laws will ever save or condemn 


the movies. They have to transform themselves as 


mirrors of life and they have to do it against the 


insuperable odds of intelligence as represented by 


the classes. It is too flimsy a comfort to movie 


magnates that the movies are now a habit and at 


the very enough people will go to pay the 


worst £ 


industry for the trouble, hence their definite attempt 
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to induce the classes to consider this a greater 


movie season. 

The movies have everything. From the chairman 
of the board down to the brigadier general of studio 
titles 


street-sweepers, superproductions carry more 


than Burke’s Peerage and Almanach de Gotha put 


iogether. Try it at the next superpicture you will 
see; note the assistant title editor and the other 
assistants. 


The movies should cease harping upon the claim 
That is the 
American 


that they are educational. chief and 


growing grievance which families have 
against the movies; it is also the chief reason why 
abroad they fight to see our movies and then satirize 
them. It is why, more than ever before, foreign 
peoples have an erroneous conception of the United 
States and I would not be far wrong if I said that 
some of the irritation felt against Americans on 
the part of foreigners may be directly attributable 
to what they imagine is the American mode of life, 
as movies picture it. 

As things are now in moviedom, they can still sell 
us, on occasions, the opportunity to kill two hours’ 
entertainment 


time, but we are not buying the 


seriously. It’s up to the movies to save their market 
and that market can be saved only by insuring 


the respect of would-be audiences. 


HE second article of Mr. Pierce’s appear- 
ing in the issue of November 2]st—If 
the Movies Say It Is, It Probably Isn't 
is for the most part a catalogue of the time- 
worn stereotyped movie plots which one is 
able to guess after the opening scene or two. 
There are plots that are doing double duty right 
There are plots that have never been satis 


along. 
factorily exploited. Moreover, one successful pic- 
ture will bring on an avalanche of imitations, not 
necessarily bad, but which surfeit. 
What are the people tired of with respect to the 
movies ? 
They 


spectacular means; 


over by 


effort to 


varnished 
of the 


“put over” certain actors and actresses when normal 


are tired of bad stories 


they are tired 


ly there is nothing for them to do. Finding a story 
to fit a certain actor and vice versa is one cause of 
trouble. 

They are tired of the insincerity, the infidelity, the 
most of them in some 


grotesqueness that marks 


way. They do not represent life; they represent the 
personal tastes of the director who happens to be 
in charge, and even the most capable is so intent 
usually in putting over the big idea that the sub 
structure of little ideas trails along like so many 


deformed creatures. 
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The greatest objection to the movies is the con- 
viction, when the screen animates, that the director 
considers you a most ignorant sort of person who 
by no means could possibly understand what he is 
trying to tell you—that is, understand it on your own 
account, and that his idea of things is paramount. 


All of 


tion, so as to make other limitations a little less ob- 


us can stand a certain amount of exaggera- 


vious, but we draw the line at impossibilities and 
absurdities. 

By way of illustration, the author cites a 
number of examples, this among them: 
Northwest of 


the gold-fields, but I have been in some bad places in 


I have not visited the bad frozen 
my time, and for that reason it would be interesting 
to know the name of the director who originally 
fashioned the saloon ladies of either Bloody Gulch 
Pass. 


been so many of her, and that those I saw ten years 


or Frozy Except for the fact that there have 


ago would be too old now, facial surgery notwith- 
standing, I could imagine that the same ladies have 


been doing duty in that role all the time. 


HE: counsel for the Federal Trade Com- 

mission says, “Never has there been a case 
brought by the Government in which the gen- 
eral public has been more vitally concerned” 
than it is now with the case against the Famous 
Players-Lasky and allied corporations. It is 
charged that those named “conspired and con- 
federated to unduly hinder competition in the 
production, distribution, and exhibition of mo- 
tion-picture films in inter-State and foreign 
commerce and to control, dominate, monopo- 
lize, or attempt to monopolize the motion-pic- 
It is claimed that they have 
of the Federal Trade 


ture industry.” 
violated Section Five 
Act. 
The Government's brief in the case is out- 
lined in The Outlook of November 24th by 
Ernest W. Mandeville. The Government 
Against the Film Trust, revealing out of 
taken by the Federal 


Trade Commission an amazing story of in- 


Commission 


a maze of testimony 
trigue on the part of Adolph Zukor, the mov- 
ing spirit of the film monopolists. 

It is impossible lo quote all the outline, 
relating as it does the steps by which Zukor, 
of a arcade on l’our- 


in L903 owner penny 


teenth Street in New York, became in twenty 
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vears the master mind and controlling power 
in the movie industry. Here are a few ex 


cerpts, however: 


| p until 1912 there were no teature pielures 
Can you believe it? The General Film Company 
was producing one-half of the flicker films that 


were shown—mostly short subjects. About this time 

Jesse Lasky, Hobart Bosworth, and Samuel Goldfish 

(later Goldwyn) started their drive for bigger things 
l’s 


Zukor, Mary Pickfors 


was producing too. He soon obtained 


who had secured services. 
interests in 
the companies organized by the above named men 
and then slowly ousted them from control 

In 1916 the Players-Lasky 


was organized to put into operation Zukor’s idea of 


Famous Corporation 


a merger ot all three branches of the business 


production, distribution, and exhibition. 
In 1917 Zukor 


theatre, buying one-half interest in 


made his first investment in a 


a Chicago house 
New York, 
Indiana. Illinois. Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West 
New England His 
Cardinal Film 
Pallas and Morosco Companies, 
Marguerite Clark Film 


Pictures, which distributed the 


He purchased distributing companies in 
Virginia, and all of comparry 
bought out the Company and_ the 
and originated the 
Company and the Artcraft 
Pickford, Fairbanks, 
Cohan, Griffith, Hart, Farrar, and Cecil B. de Mill 
films. By this time he was in control of the leading 
stars and directors 


He then inaugurated the “series sale” plan, ex 


hibitors being forced to buy the full Paramount pro 


gramme or none at all The testimony contains a 


detailed description of this method of booking 
pictures. In 1920-1 Famous Players released 105 
pictures, with 68 of first-run quality. Under the 


block system of pure hase, the exhibitor “got 68 good 
Many 
from all parts of the country testified that they 
these blocks or none at all In other 
forbidden 


ones and 37 of an inferior type.” exhibitors 


were 
forced to buy 


businesses the courts have such contract 


practices. 
If the 


exhibitors did not buy under the 


series 
sales plan, Famous Players “closed their theaters 
to the films of producers or distributors who were 
competitors.” That is, they prevented them from 


heing customers for other films 
they (1) 


lo accomplish this 


threatened to build or lease theaters in 


opposition; (2) threatened to cut off or intertere 


with film service trom other sources; {o) secretly 


offered high rentals, effective on the expiration of 


lease held by exhibitors who refused to sell or lease 


their theaters: (4) temporarily reduced the price ol 


admission in their own theaters below that charged 


by the opposing exhibitor 
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The First National Film Company was organized 


in 1917, with Leiber as president and J. D. Williams, 
of Atlanta, Georgia, the moving spirit Mary Pick 
ford joined forees with them lt was an organized 
protest against Zukors methods. They started with 


Iwentyv-seven theaters 


‘As soon as First 


National was organized Zukor 
began to scheme to break it up or get control of it,” 
Zukor tried to get Wil- 
officers of the National to 

Zukor told Williams that if he 
declined he (Zukor) would buy up all the individual 
National. 


s¢ ared. 


reads the Government brief 


liams and other First 


come in with him 


units in the First Williams refused to be 


bought, bribed, or It was several years be- 


fore Zukor was able to beat down this opposition. 

Hlowever, Zukor felt that his company was leading 
production of films, so he turned his attention 
exhibition branch of the business. 


He refinanced his company, issuing $10,000,000 in 


preferred stock, and set out to buy the leading 
theaters in the key cities of the country. Be- 
tween 1919 and 1923 the Famous Players gained 
control of 223 theatres in eleven Southern States. 
This process was repeated in New England where 


they took ove 16 theatres 


In 1919 Famous Players canceled its contracts with 
the theatres holding First National franchises (i. e., 
the rights to the first runs of the films of Zukor’s 
this First National 


did not supply enough pictures for the entire year, 


enemy company) At time the 


so fear and discord spread through the subsidiary 


theaters of that 


company. Theaters were built in 


opposition to those 


igainst Zukor 


the Stanley 


franchise holders who held out 
\ $2,000,000 interest was acquired in 


Company, which controlled 81 


theaters 


n the Philadelphia district. The Kopler Circuit of 
St. Louis was taken over Krom 1919 to 1923 


theatres were acquired, as follows: Los 


New York City, 7; 


Angeles, 3; 


Cleveland, 8. Chicago, 3; Chey- 


enne, Wyoming, 2; Denver, 3: San Francisco, 6; 
Baltimore, 1; Buffalo, 1; Pueblo, Colorado, 1; 
Boston, 2; Seattle and Detroit, 1 each. A circuit was 
started in Canada The Pavilion and Plaza were 
bought in London. England. The Braglie Palace 


in Strausburg, the 


Marseilles, and the 
added _ to the 


Odeon in 


> . 
Francaise in Bordeaux were string. 


Paramount exchanges are now located in = every 


arge city in the world 
Heeding the growing number of complaints from 


Zukor 


supposedly 


the exhibitors set up “The Realart Pictures 


Corporation,” an independent company, 


reality a company through which Zukor could 


put in 


distribute his pictures to exhibitors who were deter- 


mined not to run Zukor films 
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Marcus Loew, Zukor’s former associate in the fur 
business, had entered the movie trade, and hy 1920 
operated a string of 150 theaters throughout the 
country. He then entered the field 
through the purchase of the Metro, Goldwyn, and 
Mayer Film Companies. 

Zukor 


Loew’s son married Zukor’s daughter. 


production 


and Loew renewed their friendship. 
Their busi- 
nesses became closely affiliated. The Government re- 
port reads: “Zukor, having failed in 1917 and 1918 to 
secure control of First National through Williams 
and Schwalbe, nevertheless did not abandon his 
original ultimately this 


circuit of theatres, and has been slowly but con- 


intention of controlling 


sistently ever since making inroads upon the First 
National franchise holders, until at the time of the 
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taking of this testimony or the case he had made 
‘business connections’ with numerous of them.” 
Many of held First National 
franchises, and these were all acquired through the 
Zukor-Loew affiliation. 
First National franchise holders of Chicago, have 


Loew's theaters 


Balaban and Katz, important 


now been merged with Zukor’s Famous Players. 
By 1921 
National, 
home. The 
First National 
affiliated.” 


The original complaint against Zukor’s companies 


First 
Zukor’s 


Loew, 


Leiber, insurgent leader of the 
conferences in 


Zukor, 


becoming 


was attending 


evidence “shows and 


interests more closely 


was filed on August 30, 1921. Government investi- 
gations have extended into every section of the 


country and have taken four years of intensive work. 


Book Reviews 


Making History Graphic 
DanieL C. KNOWLTON 


A most valuable book for the teacher of 
history, showing a number of examples of 
work in visualization from grades 


pupil 
Seven to Eleven. The author, who is in- 
structor of History in the Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, says 
in his introduction: 

“They represent very definite appeals to the 
developing boy or girl to re-see and re-live the 
vast as the most fundamental step toward an 
appreciation of the real value of history. 
Analysis still plays its part in the work sug- 
gested here but it is a more genuine appraisal, 
and one which is carried on in terms of the 
subject which is being analyzed. The main 
problem is to get a pupil to see these things 
for himself as real pictures, expressed in un- 
conventional fashion, in ways which are real 
to the student himself. We all see and ap- 
propriate as a part of our mental and social 
equipment much more through the eye than 
It is 
this “eye-way” or approach which offers the 


we are inclined to credit to this source. 


teacher of history one of the most satisfactory 
and powerful means of making the subject of 


history understood by the student.” 


The types of work have been grouped under 
five headings—based upon the various ways 
in which students attacked the problems. The 
student, says Prof. Knowlton, “is constantly 
being urged to see events for himself and to 
express the result as a picture, diagram or 
graphic portrayal of the facts.” 

Numerous examples are given of the var- 
ious types (in many cases reproduced in 
color), each with its accompanying word of 
explanation on a facing page, classified under 
the headings: The Cartoon or Picture Type; 
The Time Charts 
Graphs: The Map; and Written Work. 


154 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
pag 


Diagram; Lines, and 


Pictorial History of California 
ERE is a notable contribution to educa- 
tional resources in the visual field. It 

is soundly planned and ably executed, a work 
of genuine and permanent value in the teach- 
ing of California history and the early devel- 
opment of the West in general. This original 
piece of work—unique so far as we know 

constitutes an emphatic invitation to other 
State universities to perform a similar service 
for their own States. We sincerely hope there 


will be many acceptances of this invitation. 
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The “ 


planned by Edward Mayer, the energetic and 


Pictorial History of California’ was 


of the Division of Visual 
Exten- 
sion Division; it was compiled and edited by 
Owen C. Coy, Ph. D.. California State Histor 


efficient Secretary 


Instruction, University of California 


ical Association; it is published by the Uni 


versity of California Extension Division, 
Berkeley, California. 

The Pictorial History consists of some 265 
heavy, enamel-surface 


separate sheets of 


paper, measuring 8 by 11 inches compactly 


contained in a substantial carton for safe 


keeping and easy handling. The sheets are 
printed on one side only. Each bears a fine 
reproduction of one or more selected pic- 
tures, skillfully chosen to illustrate the high 
points of California’s interesting history. 
Most of the pictures are in themselves his- 
torical documents, being contemporary draw- 
ings, etchings, paintings, and (in the later 
period) photographs of the great scenes and 
events in. the long struggle from discovery to 
subjugation, from wilderness to wealth. Ac- 
companying the pictures are printed descrip- 
tions that not only elucidate the picture itself 
with the whole 


but correlate it effectively 


series. The typography and lay-out of the 
pages are excellent, making the whole col 
lection a real pleasure to both eye and mind. 

A quotation from the Foreword gives the 
purpose and character of the work in brief 
compass: 

“The aim has been not to prepare a history 
of California profusely illustrated but to col- 
lect such pictures as will themselves, with 
proper explanatory material, 
fairly complete history. 


constitute a 
Great care, there 
fore, has been taken to select pictures that 
adequately and artistically represent the vari 
ous episodes in California history. While 
each picture, with the accompanying text, may 
be taken as a separate unit, its value is greatly 
increased when it is considered in relation to 
the whole series. 

“Every picture has been carefully selected 
for both historical 


accuracy and_ pictorial 
value. 


There have been cases. however. wher 
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the one has had to give way to the other, for 
not all pictures possess both qualities. At- 
tention is called to the need of discrimination 
in the use of material selected from such « 
wide field; a contemporary photograph, for 
instance, is of greater historical value than 
an imaginative painting of later date. 

“The narratives have been carefully pre- 
pared to supply the demand for a simple his- 
tory, free from technical features. An at- 
tempt has been made to describe each picture 
so as to aid in determining the degree of its 
historical value.” 

A general idea of the contents of the col- 
lection and the approximate sequence of the 
pictures, may be shown by the following 
eight groups with the serial numbers indi- 
cated at the left: (this is an arbitrary division, 
made for purposes of brevity in this review 
for no grouping is indicated in any way in the 
collection itself.) 


1 to 3. Prehistoric—Sabre tooth Tiger, etc. 

| to 22 Indians—their homes, food, imple- 
ments, industries, etc. 

23 to 41 Columbus and Exploration period 


Cortes, Drake, and explorations by land 
and sea. 
12 to 87 The Missions 


tecture and the agricultural and economic 


covering the archi- 


activities of the Spanish period. 
88 to 99 Early Transportation—the horse 

and the cart, first steps toward conquest of 

the soil. 
100 to 116 California Republic Period—be- 
ginnings of various towns and the bring- 
ing of the country under the United States 
Flag. 


117 to 154 The Gold Rush 


fornia, influx of new population, mining 


routes to Cali- 


methods and mining life. 
155 to 180 Growth of Towns—town growth 
and town rivalry from 1850 on, especially 
San Francisco. 
ISL to 211 State 
growth, increase’ in transportation, etc. 
212 to 26] 


development—political 


California today—present day 


Concluded on page 122) 
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Notes and News 
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Visual Instruction in Detroit 

The figures shown below are significant as 
to the growth which has taken place within 
the Department of Visual Education in the 
Jetroit schools during the past two years. 
It is a development not only in equipment and 
materials, but also in personnel and service 
rendered to the system during that period. 
We are indebted to W. W. Whittinghill, of 
the Visual Education Department in Detroit, 


for this information. 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 


September, 1923 September, 1925 
Number Number 
5 Personnel 8 
70 Film Library (reels) 336 
8000 Slides in Department 21,000 
750 Miles of film used per year 1,400 
45 Schools served with films 72 
State Fair Exhibits State Fair 
N. E. A 
Mm. &. T.. A. 
Supervisors 
0 Course of Study Given 1 
31 Motion Picture Machines 82 
60 “000 Sets”’ 107 
0 Photographic W ork Administrative 
Supervisory 
Evening School 
Teachers College 
Some Pre-viewing—-Censoring of Films All 
7 Sources of Film 35 
30 Inspection of reels of film 60 
per week 
2 Department Records 5 
Trained in Operating Moving Picture Machines 
0 District Principals All 
0 Principals All 
0 Assistant Principals All 
80 Auditorium Teachers 140 


Urban Subjects Available 

Announcement has been received from Pic- 
torial Clubs that through their exchanges in 
New York and Chicago, a number of subjects 
from the Urban-Kineto Library are available 
for distribution. These include films on the 
subject of travel, nature study, biology, soci- 
ology, child life, popular science, history and 
“Great American 


industry. Twelve of the 


series are also included. 


Authors” 


A Report from Chicago 

The last annual report of the Superinten- 
dent of Schools in Chicago summarized the 
work of the visual instruction department as 


follows: 


Lantern slide library, 1917, 8,000 slides; 1924, 
90,000. 
Projection apparatus now used in regular class 


rooms with no special shades to darken the rooms 


required. 


Stereographs in schools, 117,892. Stereoscopes in 


schools. 3.891. 


Complete equipment will be proposed and recom- 


mendation made that five years be allowed to ae- 


complish it in proportion, year by year, to cover the 


work: class reom = stereopticon and a_ screen for 
every eight teachers; 1,000 stereographs and 1,000 


slides for each school: 50 stereoscopes and one film 


projector for each school. 


The Harris fund in the Field Museum meets ex 


pense of delivering cabinets to the schools. The 
zoological gardens and aquaria of the city are 
used for visualizing various forms of animal life. 


is maintained by the De 


staff 


Education. 


The _ slide-making 
partment of 
Program for the future contemplates: 


(a) Provide electric outlets, conveniently arranged 


for efhcient service in every class room. 


(b) Permit no fixtures to be installed in assembly 
a good view of the 


rooms which will prevent 


projection screen trom any part of the room. 


Hang window shades so as to leave no light 


space above them. 
(d) Do not put motion picture booths at the top 


of the rear of assembly rooms. Build them 


for service. 
the knowledge of the Visual Di- 


formulating plans for new or re 


(e) Capitalize 
rector in 
money 


modeling old buildings. It will save 


and increase efficiency. 
truck 


the schools. 


Provide service for slide delivery to 


_ 


done for the distribution 


as 1s 
of other supplies, and as is the custom fol- 
Library and the 


should be 


lowed by the Chicago Public 
Field Museum. Efficient 


the paramount issue. 


service 


should be 


various 


x) Itinerant teacher-projectionists 


provided to train teachers in the 
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schools in the technique of projection, and to 
render film projection service in schools equip 
ped for same 

(h) Standardize the various visual aids in all the 

chan f 


schools so that each may have a fair 


for quality and quantity of equipment. 


Films in Russia 

The motion picture industry in Russia, dor- 
mant during the war and the civil war which 
followed the revolution, has now burst into 
full blossom with a tremendous demand fo1 
more theatres and more films, according to the 
statement of Leo. 5. Zamkovoy, representative 
of the “Sovkino,” 


company which, in partnership with the Rus- 


the Russian joint stock 


sian government, controls the motion picture 
field of the entire Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics and is vested with the monopoly for 
the purchase and sale of films outside of 
Russia. 
“The war and the years of reconstruction 
that have followed left the motion picture 
industry crippled for lack of raw materials 
and up-to-date equipment,” Mr. Zamkovoy 
declared. “We were dependent upon foreign 


countries for our films at first, because we 
lacked the means to produce our own in 
sufficient quantities to satisfy the demand. 
Also, in the beginning, the development was 
haphazard. But the demand grew so great 
that we have been forced to coordinate and 
centralize the whole industry in the one o1 
ganization “Sovkino” which enjoys monopoly 
privileges and which, now that it is possible 
for us to secure the raw materials and equip- 
ment we require, is making great strides in 
the development of the motion picture field. 


“In 


limitless popular demand, but we also have 


Russia we have not only an almost 
the co-operation of the best actors, directors 
and managers—some of them world-famous 
on the dramatic stage—for the development of 
our own productions. What we do need, how 
ever, is the capital to extend the development 
of the industry in something like the propor- 


tion of the demand. At present long lines of 
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people waiting at the box offices of the ex- 
isting theatres are turned away because they 
However, that fact 
does not enable the “Sovkino” 


cannot be accommodated. 
to extend its 
business without further capital. 

“There is unquestionably a great oppor- 
tunity in Russia to-day for anyone who will 
seize the psychological moment and take ad- 
vantage of a demand that seems to be growing 
so much more rapidly than it can be supplied 
by any means of which Russia alone disposes. 
Whatever pioneer in the motion picture field, 
in a country which is a sixth of the land of 
the world and contains a tenth of the earth’s 
population, gets in on the ground floor now, 
will be able to form the whole growth of the 
industry influence 
over the development of the motion picture 


and wield an enormous 
business in a very large part of the world. 
“The Russians have always been, as every- 
body knows, more or less ‘theatre crazy,’ and 
now that love of the theatre is also turning 
to motion pictures. There is really no end to 


what may be done in Russia in the motion 


pit ture field.” 


National Academy of Visual Instruction 

Meeting 

The National Academy of Visual Instruc- 
tion will hold its Seventh Annual Meeting at 
Washington, D. C., February 22-24, 1926. 
\ll meetings will be held in the auditorium of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
Motion 


State and City departments cf Visual Edu- 


Picture laboratories. 


cation as well as commercial concerns deal- 
Visual 


invited to 


ing with Education Materials have 


been prepare exhibits for their 


products. 
All teachers 


Academy or not are 


members of the 
attend the 


whether 
invited to 
general meetings. 

Further information may be obtained from 
the Secretary, J. V. Ankeney, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
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The Theatrical Field 


Conducted by 


MARGUERITE 


ORNDORFF 


Theatrical Film Reviews for February 


THE GOOSE WOMAN 


One of the finest individual performances 


(Universal) 


of the year marks The Goose Woman as an 
excellent picture. Louise Dresser plays the 
title part, that of a former opera star who 
lost her voice when her son wes born, and 
dropped from the pinnacle of fame to the 


depths of poverty and degradation. She is 


first discovered living in filth on a ramshackle 





Penge J 


Louise 
“The Goose Woman” 


Dresser, whose character acting distinguishes 


farm, raising geese for a meager living. Drink, 
her bitterness against her son, newspaper 
clippings of her departed splendors, and a 
single, ancient phonograph record of her own 
voice at its best, are all she has left in life. 
A murder occurs in the neighborhood. — In 
her passionate wish to find her name once 
invents for the 


more in the headlines she 


benefit of reporters a dramatic story of 
having witnessed the 


The 


finds her its star witness. 


crime. prosecution 


and she is taken from her 
filthy 


made presentable for an 


surroundings and 
appearance in court. 


Then she discovers that 
her story has incriminated 
Miss 
Dresser’s artistic portray- 


al of 


rises to very high levels, 


her own. son. 


the prima donna 
particularly during the 
metamorphosis from the 
drunken, unkempt goose 
woman to the immaculate, 
dignified woman she once 
And her sod- 


den delight in being the 


had been. 


center of this dubious 
publicity is well done. 
The storv. one of Rex 


Beach’s, 


smoothly. 


moves rapidly 


and Transi- 
tions of feeling are na- 
Jack Pickford as 
offers 
rounded performance, as 
Bennett 


tural. 


the son a well 





does Constance 


as his sweetheart. 
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FLOWER OF NIGHT (Paramount) 

Joseph Hergesheimer, of whom one expects 
the unusual, has written a drama of routine 
type for Pola Negri. He has located it in 
the California of the gold days, and made 
his heroine one of the last of the proud 
Spanish families, and his hero a stern New 
mine; there is a 


Englander. There is a 


villain; and there are the Vigilantes—hordes 
of them. Every time anybody pops a whip, 
they leap to their horses and rush in over- 
whelming numbers to the scene. You may 
get the impression that the director is slyly 
kidding the Vigilantes, although I am sure 
he didn’t mean to. Miss Negri is given small 
scope for her talents, and Youcca Troubet- 
skoy, as the repressed New England lover, 
merely poses, but Warner Oland is interest- 


ing as the bad man. 


THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA 
Gaston Leroux’s complicated and grue- 


(Universal) 


some tale of the Paris Opera has been made 
into an even more complicated and gruesome 
picture, and Lon Chaney as the Phantom has 
outdone himself in the ghastliness of his 
make-up. Although it has some beautiful, 
striking, and manifestly expensive scenes, it 
is by no means a pleasant picture, and is 
hardly calculated to induce pleasant dreams 
The story, briefly, is that of a 


young opera singer, beloved by a madman, 


afterwards. 


who makes his home in the secret subter- 


ranean chambers of the Opera. He spirits 
her away to his cellars, but she is rescued 
by her betrothed, a Parisian nobleman. 
Mary Philbin is pretty, but helpless in the 
The 


Carewe. 


clutches of the cast includes 


Norman Kerry. 


Sainpolis. 


plot. 
Arthur E. 


and John 
GO WEST (Metro-Goldwyn) 

Buster Keaton’s audience can no more smile 
at his latest effort than can the sad-faced 
comedian himself. It is a dreary attempt to 
burlesque the golden west, and an intelligent 
brown eyed cow is the most nearly human 
thing in it. 
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CLOTHES MAKE THE PIRATE (First National) 

Just the thing if you feel the need of a 
few chortles and a hearty shout or two to 
set you up. Leon Errol of the patent folding 
legs is the principal attraction. He plays a 
meek tailor, seriously henpecked, who dwells 
in Boston, in the year 1771. He solaces him- 
self with dreams of a bloody career as a 
pirate on the Spanish Main. He makes him- 
self a pirate suit on very rakish lines, and 
occasionally dons it in the privacy of his 
but 


generously, he rashly ventures from his own 


own shop; one night, imbibing too 
doorstep, is mistaken for a real buccaneer, 
and next morning wakes to find himself the 
Mr. Errol’s skill 
in comic gesture and grimace is well adapted 
to this kind of foolery, and he is ably 
supported by a splendid cast which includes 
Dorothy Gish, Edna Murphy, Nita Naldi, 


James Rennie, Tully Marshall, and George 


captain of a pirate ship. 


Marion. The titles are immensely amusing, 
with all our 1925 catchwords done over into 


18th century English. 


THE NEW COMMANDMENT (First National) 

Ben Lyon starts out by being “through” 
with women, and so the first woman he sees 
in a Paris cafe leads him into a series of 
His irate father and the 
world war break into his passionate love 


strange adventures. 


affair for a time, but eventually our hero, 
blinded and shell-shocked, finds himself in 
a hospital whose head nurse is none other 
than our heroine! Much less interesting than 
you might suppose, judging by the cast, 
which includes Blanche Sweet, Clare Eames, 


Pedro de Cordoba, Holbrook 


number of other excellent players. 


Blinn, and a 


THE UNGUARDED HOUR (First National) 
Doris Kenyon as an unrestrained American 
girl with no mother to guide her, and Milton 
duke who 
Not altogether 


Sills as an unbelievable Italian 
tries to resist her but fails. 


uninteresting, but surely not a record breaker. 
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Mr. Sills has definitely joined the growing 
ranks of the finger-shakers and the shoulder- 


patters. 


Production Notes— February 
ABATINI’S novel, “Bardelys, the Mag- 


nificent,”” is in preparation, to be directed 
by King Vidor, and to feature John Gilbert. 
“The Strolling Saint” by the same popular 
author has also been purchased. 

Paul Bern’s first M-G-M picture, will be 
“Paris,” the story of the manager of a large 
theatre in Paris. Roy D’Arcy will play the 
part of the Frenchman. 

“The Little Journey,” Rachel 
Crothers’ successes, has been purchased for 


one of 


early production. 

One of the important pictures upon which 
production will start shortly is an adaptation 
of the 
Harvard.” 

“The Temptress,” adapted from the Blasco 


famous stage play, “Brown of 
Do d 


Ibanez novel will also be one of the outstand- 
ing undertakings of M-G-M in the near future. 


ICHAEL ARLEN who wrote “The 
Green Hat” and “These Charming 


People” is making a thorough study of studio 
technique with a view to writing an original 
story for Paramount. At present he is work- 
ing on an adaptation of his short story, “The 
Ace of Cads,” which will provide a stellar 
role for Adolphe Menjou. 


Eric von Stroheim has been signed to 
produce and act in a series of pictures for 
Paramount. 


Florenz Ziegfeld’s first screen enterprise 
for Paramount, “Glorifying the American 
Girl,” will go into production soon under the 
direction of Malcolm St. Clair. Ziegfeld has 
sighed a five-year contract to bring to the 
screen the type of lavish entertainment that 


has made him famous. 

James Cruze has finished work on “Man- 
nequin,” Fanny Hurst’s story which won the 
$50,000 Liberty prize. Dolores Costello is 
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the “mannequin,” and the picture features 
Alice Joyce, Warner Baxter, Zasu Pitts, and 
Walter Pidgeon. 

In view of the success last year of “Peter 
Pan,” and the coming release of “A Kiss for 


Lasky 


upon the policy of having a Barrie-Bronson 


Cinderella,” Jesse has determined 
picture each Christmas. 


“The Blind 


by Arthur Train, will be directed by 


a political drama 
Victor 


Fleming, following Conrad’s “Lord Jim.” 


Goddess.” 


Douglas MacLean has selected the title of 
his next production. It is an original story 
developed by his own staff, and is said to 
be in the vein of “The Hottentot.” and 
“Going Up.” 

Harold Lloyd’s new picture, temporarily 
called “For Heaven’s Sake,” 


already 


is ready for re- 
lease, and he has planned _ his 
production to follow it. 

In “The Golden Journey” now being di- 
rected by Raoul Walsh, Paramount plans to 
make one of its biggest film efforts of the 
year. The palacewof the Sultan of Persia and 
a tremendous city are being erected on a 
location near Naples, California. 

“Behind the Front,” a humorous story of 
the American doughboy in France, features 
Wallace Beery, Raymond Hatton, and Mary 
Brian. 


“Hands Up!” 


starring 


Griffith’s latest 


reached — the 


Raymond 


picture has editing 


rooms. 
Peter B. Kyne’s “The Enchanted Hill,” has 
been filmed with Jack Holt, Florence Vidor, 
and others. 
Pola Negri recently finished work on “A 
Woman of the World” adapted from Carl 
Van Vechten’s “The Tattooed Countess.” 


will next make an original screen story by 


and 


Ernest Vadja. 

“Sea Horses” by Francis Brett Young is to 
be a giant sea spectacle. Jack Holt, Florence 
Vidor, William Bancroft, 


William Powell, Allan Simpson and others 


George and 


play featured parts. 
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If Lt Flelps You 
[t Will Be Useful 
Z0 Others 


OU believe in The Educational Screen — its present service 
Yi our common cause and its opportunity for greater service. 

[hat opportunity grows as our circulation grows. We have 
made hardly more than a beginning of covering the field. You 
will approve, therefore, our plans for still more rapid growth in the 
coming year in which’you will have a definite part. 

You know two or three people who are, or could be, interested 
in visual education and inthe great problem of the theatrical 
movies. Whether they be ministers, educators, club leaders, 
social workers,-— or merely thinking parents — they should know 
that thereissuchamagazine in the field as The Educational Screen. 

Give us their names and we will tell them about it. If every 
one of our readers will do this, we can immediately multiply tour 
times the size of the public that knows The Educational Screen. 
And your magazine will grow with its public. 

Don’t leave it to the “other fellow.”” He often forgets. 


THANK YOU 


The Educational Screen 
s¢ South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Here are some people who should know of the magazine 
Name 

Address 
Nam« 

\ddress Baie eee 
Name 

Addre ss . . Se 


FEBRUARY, 1926 Reader’s Name. 
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OVER 12,000 


DeVry 


Chicago 
PORTABLE MOTION PICTURE PROJECTORS SOLD 


More than all other Makes Put Together 


The Steady and Continuous Growth of DeVry Sales is more elo- 
quent of the Superiority of DeVry Machines than 10,000 words 


DeVRY CHOICES IN SCHOOLS AND OTHER 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


DeVry claims are not made in the form of Vague Generalizations; but give 
the actual Figures. 


Sample Installations of DeVry Projectors 


LOS ANGELES 125 Alabama Polytechnic Institute 21 
ST. LOUIS 65 and County Agents Co-operating 
ATLANTA 60 PO me : pa page whey en 1 6 
PORTLAND * Flee rc 

SAN FRANCISCO 42 Sodas 28 le 





1000 SOLD IN THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA ALONE 





REPORT UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Exports Motion Picture Machines, Aug. 1925... . . . . 166 


Of these 120 were DeVrys — or three fourths of all 
Motion Picture Machines Exported from _ the 
United States, including Portables and 
Theater Machines 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago 
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STOP ON 
FILM SHUTTER 


LAMP HOUSE | INTERMITTENT 








GLASS WINDOWS 
A SHUTTER 








REWIND ROLLERS 


The Greatest Value in the World Today 


IN PORTABLE PROJECTION 


Powerful new lamps combined with the DeVry 
Perfected Optical System provide ample illumina- 
tion for all school and church projection. 


No harder finer steel nor better workmanship 
could be put in any mechanism. 


The Professional Projector for the Amateur. 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago 


INTERIOR DeVRY PORTABLE MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 
. 
* 
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Program of the Fourth National Motion Picture Conference 


February 10th to 12th, at the Congress Hotel, Chicago 


Wednesday Morning, Feb. 10 


10:00 Conference called to order by Dr. Leonarp 


Wuite, Chairman of the Chicago Committee. 
President 


Address—Dr. Max Mason, 


of The University of 


Welcoming 
Chicago. 


Greetings—Paror. Norman Ricuarpson, Northwest- 


ern University. 
Introduction of Rev. CHartes Scanton, LL.D. 
President of the Federal Motion Picture Council 
in America, Board 


of Temperance and Moral Weljare, Pittsburgh, 


and Secretary Presbyterian 


Pa. 

History of the Federal Motion Picture Council in 
America—Rev. CHartes SCANLON, LL.D. 

A Survey of the Motion Picture Problem—Mrs. 


Roppins GitmMan, Executive Secretary, Women’s 
Co-operative Alliance, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wednesday 
Dx. THomAs VERNON Situ, De 
Philosophy, The 


Afternoon 
2:00. 


partment of 


Presiding: 

University of 
Chicago. 

Motives Prompting Movie Goers—Dr. L. L. Tuur 
stone, Department of Psychology, The University 
of Chicago. 

The Character and Function of Aesthetic Experience 

Pror. Georce H. Meap, Department of Phil- 
osophy, The University of Chicago. 

Behavior—Dr. 

Faris, Department of Sociology, The Universit) 


Pictures and Imitative ELLSWorRTH 
of Chicago. 

The Relation of the Motion Picture to Crime— Dr. 

HERMAN Ap er, Director, the Institute for Juve 

nile Research, Chicago. 


Wednesday Evening 


6:15. Informal Reception and Dinner at the Chi 
cago Woman's Club. 
8:30. Group of speakers, representing the Motion 
Picture Industry, to be announced. 
Thursday Morning, Feb. 11 
10:00 Presiding: Rev. CHarLtes Scanton, LL.D 
Motion Picture Report of the International Prison 
Congress— Miss S. P. Baeckinriwce, The Uni 


versity of Chicago. 


Unconscious International Influences Dr. Cuarres 


W. Gitkey, Pastor, Hyde Park Baptist Church, 
Chicago. 


Discussion by Representatives of Oriental Countries. 


Thursday Afternoon 


2:00. Presiding: Miss Jessie Binrorp, Director, the 


Juvenile Protective Association, Chicago. 


Motion Pictures and the "Teen Age—Muiss Maupt 
Atpricu, National Chairman Motion Pictures. 


Pr... J. ©. 
What the Films Are 
Pror. E. A. 


University of 


The Movie and the Public School Girl—Miss Dora 
Wetts, Principal, Lucy Flower High School for 
Girls, Chicago. 

Motion Child 
Zeta YOuUMANS, Juvenile Protective 


America 


Young 
Department of 


Doing to 
Ross. Sociology. 


Wisconsin. 


Miss 


{ssociation, 


Picture Theatres and Labor 


Chicago. 

Thursday Evening 
SIEDENBURG, S. J. 
Bills Be 
Regulation of 


Authors of Those Bills: 


3:00. Presiding: Rev. Frepern 


Merits of the 


Federal 


Debate on the Relative 
fore C.ongress for the 


Motion Pictures, by the 


Hon. Witniam TI. Swoorr. Congressman. Pa. 
(Bill No. 4094.) 
Hon. Witttiam D. Upsuaw, Congressman. Ga. 


(Bill No. 6233.) 


Friday Morning 
10:00 Presiding: Mr. 


olic Welfare 


Madison 
Wis. 

Regulation — in 
Cuase, D. D., 


tion Picture 


Joun Lapp. National Cath 


Council. 


The Plan—Mayor Kitrieson, Madison, 


Rev. Wm SHEAFI 


Federal Vo 


Connecticut 
General Secretary. 


Council in America 


Limitations of City and State Censorship— Miss 
Anice Mitier, formerly Chairman of the Chi- 
crazgo Board of Censorship. 


Mayor 


Chairman, Board of Censors of 


\ ws 
Votion Pictures. 


Censorship in Ontario HAMILTON, 


Ontario. Canada. 


Method ot 
NELSON L. Greene, Editor, 


Suggestion for New Federal Regulation 
of Motion Pictures 


The Educational Screen. 


T THE beginning of each session blanks will 
[ \ be distributed to the audience on which 


questions may be written. These will be collected 


( hic ago 


at close of session for answer and discussion under 


the Question Box. 
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The Church and Pictures 


Conducted by Rev. FRANK E. JENSEN 
e a . 
Editorial 
HE motion picture program in the service of the church is generally found 
to be a very vital and worthwhile factor in the church’s activities. When used 
judiciously it is a builder of solid proportions and permanent worth. It often 
makes possible a Sunday evening service where otherwise it is impossible. It has 
been found that members of the congregation as well as non-members will come to 
an evening service where appropriate pictures are used, when otherwise the same 
people would never think of coming to such a service. It even draws people away 
from the home radio and the comfortable easy chair and brings them to the evening 
service. It is especially effective in drawing out the children, and with them the 
parents who otherwise are never seen at an evening service and seldom at any service. 
Especially, it gathers them together as a family. Motion pictures in the church’s 


services accomplish among other things, the following: 


1. Bring out the people. 

2. Make the services attractive. 

3. Help elucidate and enforce truth. 
l. Build the church’s membership. 


5. Make the church a stronger force in the community life. 


“RA A OVIES IN THE CHURCHES” is the subject of an interesting article sent to 
M us by the Rev. Mr. Houghton of Penn Yan, N. Y. and published in a December 
issue of his local paper. This article reveals how one man became interested in 
Church Movies and provided a complete motion picture equipment for a certain 


church. May it serve to suggest to many people of means in the church to go and 
do likewise! 


[' IS a problem with many who have motion picture equipment to get up proper 
programs during the week, as well as on Sundays, and also to secure publicity for 
such programs without great cost or the paid advertising methods through the 
local merchants which is so much abused. Two announcements are presented in 
this issue which will help to suggest many things in the way of programs and 
advertising both for audiences of young people and general audiences. Other 


suggestions will be welcomed by the editor of this department. 


Movies in the Churches 
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ATES COUNTY in New York State has ation picture and, in arranging their district 


very progressive County Sunday School county convention program this fall, gave the 


Superintendent in the person of Rev. Lester motion picture a large place in the program. 


R. Loomis. It has another “progressive” in As an educator its value is appreciated and as 
the County Secretary, Fred P. Hopkins. an entertainer it needs no argument. 
They were led through personal experience With a definite plan in mind they ap- 


to appreciate the value and field of the mo 


proached the pioneer of the county in the 
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use of motoin pictures in his church, Rev. 
S. G. Houghton, and he brought into the con- 
ference also the Rev. Boyd A. Little, pastor of 
the Methodist church at Dresden, who recently 
installed a machine in his church and had 
also become a booster for the work. 

It was arranged that, at the district con- 
ventions at various centers in the county, 
the evening session should be devoted to an 
address by Rev. Mr. Houghton, or Rev. Mr. 
Little, on the use of the motion picture, and 
then a demonstration given in which several 
reels of educational pictures would be shown. 

This work met with almost unanimous ap- 
proval at every place, but a real surprise 
came at a tiny town called Rock Stream. 
Rev. Mr. Little went to Rock Stream to op- 
erate the machine there, and Rev. Mr. Hough- 
ton gave the address on the use and abuse 
of the motion picture. At the close a Brooklyn 
business man, home for a brief visit in his 
native village, approached Mr. Houghton and 
asked him to install a complete outfit in the 
church at his (the Brooklyn man’s) expense. 
“For,” he said, “I am convinced of its great 
value and possibilities and I want my old 
home church to be up to date, and doing 
the very most for the community that it is 
possible for a church to do.” 

A complete outfit was ordered and installed 
one Saturday night in the little church at 
Rock Stream, and approved by the committee 
asked to represent Mr. Peele, (who was the 
Brooklyn business man.) The pastor, Rev. 
W. Y. Roberts, is most hearty in his approval 
of the plan and the new equipment which is 
already multiplying greatly his power to serve 
effectively his community. 

Rev. Mr. Houghton has been interested in 
pictures ever since the war. He was a wel- 
fare worker then, and ran pictures for en- 
tertainment for more than two years with 
troops at home, on the ships, and abroad in 
England, Ireland, Scotland and France. He 
is convinced that what was good for the 
soldiers in war days would be good for folks 
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in peace times, and that the church ought 
to make use of the motion pictures in its 
work. He has used the motion pictures in 
his work in all of his pastorates during the 
Rev. Mr. Little installed a 
machine in his church in Dresden through 
the efforts of Rev. Houghton about a year 


past six years. 


ago, and is a firm believer in its usefulness 
and helpfulness. 

Mr. Loomis and Mr. Hopkins started a 
splendid thing in Yates county when they 
outlined this progressive type of program. 
May many more churches do as the Rock 


And 


may more progressive laymen do as Mr. Peele 


Stream Presbyterian Church has done. 
has done. And may the time soon come when 
there will be a motion picture machine in 


every church and educational institution. 


E GIVE below a sample of how Rey. 
Houghton announces his programs— 
on cards which are widely distributed to his 


community: 


Young People’s Church Night 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


YOU and all other Young People of our Church and 
Constituency from 10 years of age up are cordially 

invited to be present. 

Friday Evening at 7:30 


Program 


7:30 to 7:45—Educational Reel of Pictures 

7:45 to 8:00—Singing from the Screen and Devotions 
8:00 to 8:30—Lecture and Study Period 

8:30 to 9:00—Recreation and Play Time 

9:00 to 9:30—Motion Picture 


Program is FREE—A Collection Will Be Taken 


AS A CHURCH WE BELIEVE IN A Program for 
the Whole Life of the Boy and Girl, Namely 
SOCIALLY RECREATIONALLY EDUCA- 
TIONALLY and SPIRITUALLY. 

HE editor of this department will be 
pleased to have anyone who has films for 
distribution to communicate with him that 
arrangements may be made for review of 
what they have. 
The editor also will be pleased to give and 
receive suggestions as to service and lecture 


programs in the proper use of films. 
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Kilm Reviews 
Last of the Seminoles—One reel (World 

Educational Film Company) 

Natural colors. A timely picture because 
of the great development in Florida where 
the scenes of this picture are found, in the 
Everglades. The picture is true to life, pre- 
senting as it does the Seminoles in_ their 
natural habitat. It is estimated that only a 
few hundred remain to-day. The picture is 
full of most beautiful natural color effects 
in the landscape, the sky, and the native dress 
of the people. The habits of the people in 
their social life, their crude homes and theit 


means of a livelihood are well brought out. 


At The Wailing Wall—One reel (World 

Educational Film Company) 

A striking picturization of Jerusalem to- 
day with special reference to the sorrows of 
its Jewish population. It shows the weight 
of the passing centuries upon this ancient 
city, and the grief unconsolable of the devout, 
orthodox Jew. Solomon’s glorious Temple is 
replaced by the Mosque of Omar. The Jew 
wails in his misery “We are become a scorn 
and derision to our neighbors.” Even the 
women are seen standing at the old ruins of 
the ancient city wailing in their misery with 
the men. The unsympathetic Turk, Bedouin 
and Greek passes by without giving these poor 
wretches a look—much less a thought. True 
are the words of the Saviour, “Your house is 
left unto you desolate.” The last frames of 
the picture show the mosque of the Moslem 
amidst the glory of the setting sun, and the 
darkening twilight seems to say, “What will 
the new day bhe?”—A_ Burton Holmes 


Travelogue. 


Liberated Jerusalem—One reel (World 
Educational Film Company) 

Jerusalem as it is now after the war. It 
shows its cosmopolitan character not only in 
the residents but also in the transients as the 


picture takes one into the busy sections of 
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Motion Pictures 





808 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 





Suitable for use in the 


Class Room 
Church School 


Community 


Church Service 


are always available on 
non-inHammable stock, 
carefully selected, in 
good condition, at 
short notice. 


Pictorial Clubs, Inc. 


Producers and Distributors of 
Sterling Films. 


729 Seventh Ave. 
New York 
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Jerusalem as it is to-day. One is impressed 
with the great change that has come into the 
city in these later years as modern and an- 


cients are brought into close contrasting view. 


The Four Seasons —l our reels (Pictorial 


Clubs) 
Instructive, entertaining, fascinating — to 
young and old alike. Spring, summer, autumn, 
all the 


changes in the vegetable and animal king- 


winter are shown with recurring 


doms. A picture that will be appropriate for 


any service or entertainment or educational 
program of the church. The wonders of God’s 
creative and preserving powers are every- 
It illustrates His 
promise given after the Flood in Genesis 8: 
22: 


and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer 


where manifest in each reel. 
“While the earth remained, seed time 


and winter, and day and night shall not cease.” 


An Urban Picture. 


The Heart of Abraham Lincoln—five 
reels ( Pictorial Clubs) 
A true and lovely life story of the great 
emancipator. Replete with numerous inci- 
dents in that homely yet majestic life. One 


viewing this picture will be profoundly im- 
pressed with the sterling Christian character 
that is the true basis and the real explanation 
full of 


lessons to inspire young and old to deeds that 


of Lincoln’s greatness. It is also 
shall live on even when the doer is gone. The 
picture is suitable for any season of the year, 
but is especially appropriate during the month 


of February. 


Four reels (Pictorial 


Wagging Tongues 

Clubs) 

A picture that will hold the interest from 
beginning to end as the story opens and 
closes around a young man, aided by his sister 
and the devoted minister to become reestab- 
lished in society after having fully expiated 
In the de- 


velopment of the story many incidents both 


for the crime he had committed. 


of pathos and of humor are enacted by an 
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excellent cast. One is kept in suspense fre- 
quently as to the outcome of certain complex 
situations, but is never disappointed at the 
turn of events. The lessons taught by the pic- 
ture will not soon be forgotten. 

Ram Das —Four reels (World Educational 

Film Company ) 

A picturization of missionary work in India 
that is appreciated and enjoyed by all who 
have the privilege of viewing it. Ram Das is 
the name of a native who is brought to see 
the folly of the religion and customs of his 
people, and who himself becomes a Christian 
convert and later a missionary. The methods 
of missionary work are brought out well, and 
the interest on the one hand, and the opposi- 
tion on the other hand, especially of the 
priests, are also portrayed in a manner that 
is illuminating. The picture is good for any 
service but especially appropriate for a mis- 
itself to the 


of a number of missionary hymn slides that 


sionary service. It lends use 
the congregation will enjoy singing between 


the reels. 


Kiddies—One reel (World Educational Film 

Company, Chicago) 

Natural colors and beautifully done. This 
picture shows the children and child-life of 
many different nations, in their native en- 
vironment and dress. Interwoven are the 
scenes of beautiful landscapes, city and 


country life, the different toys and games of 
various nations. A _ picture that all will en- 


joy at any time. 


colors—One ree! 


Old Glory—In_ natural 
(World Educational Film Co.) 

\ fine film story of the evolution of the 
Many historical events are 
It is a film that offers 


American flag. 
woven into the story. 
fine possibilities for an excellent service of a 
that 
seeks to stir up interest and love for “The 


patriotic nature, or for any occasion 


land of the free, and the home of the brave.” 
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Grand Canyon—One reel (World Educa- 
tional Film Co.) 

One of a large number of pictures of nature 
illustrating God, the Creator of all things, 
in His wonderful works. One cannot help 
having the very soul stirred when viewing such 
remarkably accurate reproductions of nature 
in all its varied colors and lights and shadows. 
It aids one to learn more of God from His 
creative works and thus leads one more deeply 
into the Bible for His completer revelation. 
Incidentally the Grand Canyon in its natural 
rugged grandeur emphasizes how lives, rough- 
hewn though they be, may be beautifully at- 
tractive when God is permitted to manifest 
Himself through them. 

In this picture of constantly changing scenes 
and color the predominating color is that of 
a lovely terra cotta. Among the mountain 
peaks one seems to be taking a journey, now 
and now in the heights 


in the valley below 


above. The lights and the shadows come in- 
termittently according as the location changes 
amid the mountain streams, and the majestic 
trees. Then the mountain burro carrying his 
heavy pack is contrasted with man’s great 
achievement of the railroad that moves along 
the mountain side illustrating man’s conquer- 
ing supremacy in meeting the requirements 
of advancing civilization. In more striking 
contrast to the white man appear the remnants 
of the Hopi, Supai and Navajo Indian tribes 
in their native dress and habits of living. 
The beauty and grandeur of the scenes are 


beyond man’s description. 
\ Suggested Service 
Holy. Holy. Holy. Lord 


mighty. 


Hymn God Al 


Job 38. 


Prayer based upon the First 


Scripture Reading 

Article of \ pos 
tle’s Creed. “I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth.” 

Hymn—O Worship the King All-glorious 
Above. 

Sermon based on Psalm 90:1-2. From Eve 


lasting to Everlasting Thou art God. 


Please Say You Saw t A 
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MOTION PICTURES 


For Your School—For Your Church 


Acme | 
Safety Cinema 


Stereopticons 


FILMS 


Religious—Educational | 


United Projector & Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Also 


1112 Keenan Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


51-53 Chapel St. 
tbany, N.Y. | 











Picture:—The Grand Canyon. 

The titles should be read and lessons drawn 
by the Pastor. 

Choi 
beauty of the skies. 


Offerings 


For the beauty of the earth, for the 


Announcements. 

Hymn—Blessing and honor and glory and 
power. 

Prayer. 


Benediction. 


SPECIAL NOTE 


The editor -of this department is at work 
preparing for reviews of at least EIGHT 
FEATURE PICTURES never before shown 


that will be ready for distribution in a month 
or two, and will offer material for Sunday 
This 
material will also be found in the new and re- 
vised edition of the “1000 and ONE” that is 


and week-day use of exceptional merit. 


now being prepared for the press. 


I A 
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Among the Producers 


(This department belongs to the commercial companies whose activi- 
ties have a real and important bearing on progress in the visual field. 

Within our space limitations we shall reprint each month, from data 
supplied by these companies, such material as seems to offer most infor- 
mational and news value to our readers. 

We invite all serious producers in this field to send us their literature 


regularly.—Editor. ) 


The Value of Film Slides in Visual Education 


EpITH SEVERANCE 


Visual Education Department 


Spencer Lens Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MM" educators are doubtless acquainted 
i with the visual medium known as the 
“film-slide,” but is does not seem to be widely 
enough accepted as yet to figure largely in 
discussions and publications. The film-slide 
is just what its name indicates; a still pic- 
ture to be projected as a unit, but made on 
standard width motion picture film instead of 
glass. Thus does the film-slide become su- 
perior for some teaching purposes to the 
moving picture, which may not be easily stop- 
ped or turned back; and inferior for some 
teaching purposes to the glass slide, which 


may be rearranged in any sequence at will. 


By virtue of this middle position, therefore, 
the film slide makes no pretense at being 
better or worse than the motion picture or the 
glass slide for educational work. It claims, 
and justly, a place of its own, supplementary 
to the other two media rather than substituary. 
Just as the farmer needs both the horse and 
the cow, so will many institutions find that 
where one form of visual instruction is in- 
dispensable for large groups or wealthy 
schools, another form is’ equally indispens- 
able for small groups or schools with a 
limited expenditure for equipment. 


And there can be no doubt that this is 
where the film-slide comes into its own. As 
compared with any other projection media, 
film slides are cheap; cheap to make, cheap 


to buy, cheap to ship. For the same amount 


invested, greater quantity may be obtained by 
film-slides than by glass with a very slight 
decrease in quality. Too, through a means 
of “patching.” some film-slide producers have 
utilized cuts from motion picture film and 
still pictures never before 


thus obtained 


available. 
of the film-slide is 


perhaps not as good as .. ner the glass slide 


Projected, the quality 


or the motion picture, all things being equal. 
lor this reason the film-slide is not recom- 
large as- 


mended for auditoriums or other 


sembly rooms. In the classroom, however. 
the projection is good, and for intimate teach- 
ing with a small group, the smaller projection 
lantern and the ease of operation are found 
quite advantageous. The strip film eliminates 
rearrangement and constant checking of the 
pictures to be shown, saves time before and 
after the lesson, and makes for a smoother. 
better conducted presentation as there are no 
delays to change slides, no gaps between 
pictures. 

Some educators have objected emphatically 
to the strip film on this very ground: that the 
sequence was pre-determined and the teacher 
was not free to pick and choose, and re- 
arrange. There is a great deal to be said on 
both sides of this argument, but the main 
issue comes to a question of the individual 
teacher. If she knows her subject thoroughly 


from extensive research or personal ex- 
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that 


she have ample latitude in selecting what 


perience it is perhaps far better 
to tell her pupils and what to eliminate. 


But all 


tunate as to have intimate knowledge of all 


teachers are usually not so _ for- 
industries of all countries, of the customs of 
all peoples—and for them, provided the film 
used has been carefully edited by a respected 
authority, undoubtedly the pre-determined 
material and arrangement are both easier to 
use and better to teach from. Each teacher 
does not rewrite all her textbooks, but accepts 
with occasional exceptions, the prescribed 
works of an authority. So in the case of film- 
slides, providing, as stated before, they are the 
work of an authority, can she well afford to 
accept them as they stand. 

The ease with which film-slides may be 
transported from one room or one school to 
another is almost too obvious a point to stress 
here. To the weary individual, however. who 


has been accustomed to lug heavy boxes of 
slides or clumsy reels of motion pictures for 
dreary blocks, up and down many stairs, it 
is one not to be overlooked. Most manufac- 
turers are offering film-slides in small metal 
cans not over two inches high, weighing but 
one ounce each. A whole set of fifteen o1 
twenty films, therefore, of fifty pictures each, 
weighs not quite two pounds boxed. 

The reduced expense of production is again 
in favor of the film-slide in the extensive film 


Where pro- 


ducers formerly could devote four or five pic 


libraries offered on the market. 


tures to one industry, or one phase of trans- 
portation, they can now, for the same expendi- 
ture, tell the story completely in forty or fifty 
pictures. 

And considering the relative youth of the 
the 


market are really remarkable. 


film-slide varied subjects now on the 


A cursory re 


view of various catalogs would indicate that 


the manutacturers are making an honest el 


fort to cooperate with the schools by pro 


ducing the most needed subjects, correlated to 


text books. and edited by men and women 
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of ability in their respective lines of endeavor. 
What the manufacturers need now is to have 
the educators cooperate with them if the film- 
slide is to develop its best potentialities and 
give the schools the aid they actually need, 


‘The Magic Jar’ 


{ motion picture which in all probability 
will be in great demand by schools and col- 
leges throughout the country, has recently 
been completed by the Atlas Educational Film 
Co. of Oak Park, Ill., the film being spon- 
Ball manufacturers of 


sored by Brothers, 


elass jars. 








Engaged in filming “The Magic Jar” 


The. picture is made for the purpose of 
emphasizing the simplicity of the cold pack 
canning process, as advocated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at Washington, and to 
arouse interest in this method by which the 
consumer may enjoy fresh fruits and vege- 
tables in the middle of winter; while meats, 
canned at butchering time, are delicious 
months and months later, if put up properly. 


Ball 


Brothers’ 


jars are used throughout the 
film. 
For the purpose of making the picture, 


Bulah Rodgers and Kathryn Bolibaugh, both 
of Iowa, known internationally as the canning 
champions of the United States, were brought 
to the film studios. These two girls, both in 


their freshman year in college, and both under 
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At Last!!! 








Unique features: 

An automatic oiling device. 

A wonderful new intermittent movement, that pro- 
longs the lite of the film. 

An infallible automatic stop. 

Rear or front projection without changing film. 











twenty years of age, took the national canning 
prize for their cold pack products, against 
thousands of entrants. They won the county, 
district, state, all-western and finally the na- 
tional titles. 

The film opens with a brief but effective 
bit of retrospection. The audience is carried 
back to the days when the preservation of 
foods was a problem of the most vital im- 
How M. Apert, a French chef of 


great renown, worked for years to evolve a 


portance. 


process of this kind, is explained, and Apert 
is shown in his quaint kitchen, struggling with 
test tubes and glass jars, fruits and steaming 
kettle. It was he who finally won the grand 
prix and gave to the world its first knowledge 
of the proper preservation of foods through 


*e o 
canning. 


The two young women champions go 
through the process of canning tomatoes, the 
various steps being brought out clearly, so 
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Advertisement in 


The Educational Screen 


A practical, portable, self- 
aperatin g OnNtINUOUS MOLION 


picture prosector. 
The Capitol 


Projects continuously, without the 
aid of an operator, from five feet | 
feet of | 
pictures on 16 mm. film. 


to one thousand motion 


For further information address 


CAPITOL PROJECTOR 
AND FILM COMPANY 


133 W. Washington St. 


Distributors for: Illinois 


Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan — Indiana 


that the audience may obtain ample instruc- 
tion from the film. 

The canning of meats is also most interest- 
ing. This process is so simple and yet so 
effective that it is indeed a revelation to any 
audience. 

The film closes with some interesting scenes 
in the Ball Bros. plant, showing how the 
growth of canning activities and the univer- 
sal acceptance of the glass jar as the logical 
container used in preserving foods, has made 
necessary the construction and operation of 
a vast plant, turning out jars by the thousands 


every minute of the day, year in ard year out. 


The Magic Jar is available through 
leading extension divisions of state uni- 
versities, or through the producers, Atlas 


Co. of Oak Park, IIL, or by writing to Ball 
The film is 


one reel in length, and is obtainable free of 


Brothers plant, at Muncie, Ind. 


charge. 
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‘Flashes of the Past’’ 
As a result of the nation-wide approval with 
which Flashes of the Past has been received, 
the Pathe News Fifteenth 


showing history in the making for the past 


Anniversary film, 
fifteen years, has been released as a two-reel 
subject. 

Flashes of the Past, as its title indicates, is 
a comprehensive review of the historic events 
of the last fifteen years, and brings back to 
the screen the important happenings through 
out the world as presented by Pathe News dur- 
ing that decade and a half. 
Pathe News Fit 
New York, on 
November 14th, to an impressive gathering, 
the evoked 


brought forth many recommendations that it 


First shown at the 


teenth Anniversary Dinner in 


film enthusiastic comment and 


be released to the general public. In its two 


reel form. the film will show the following 
events: 

Theodore Roosevelt's hunting trip to Africa in 
1910; King George of England proclaimed emperor 
of India at the great Delhi Durbar in 1911: the 
turbulent riots among the gold miners at Johannes 
burg, South Africa, in 1912: King George of Eng 
land as a guest of Kaiser Wilhelm in Berlin in 


before the war, and the memorable 


the 


1913, only a 
demonstration suffragettes 
of Mrs. Pankhurst at 

The Prince of Wales 


year 


by under leadership 


London, in the same year 


iged twenty, at his first pub 


lic ceremony, and the activities of the early days 
of the World War, with the first troop movements 
in Belgium, in 1914; the War on the Eastern front. 
in 1915, as Russia’s army battles its way through 
Galicia toward the Hungarian border; the American 
punitive expedition, under General Pershing, pur 
suing the bandit, Villa, into the wastes of Mexico. 
in 1916, while in the same year the Russian Fleet 
defeats the Turks in the Bosphorus 

Revolution sweeps Russia and the Czar from his 
throne, as America enters the war in 1917: President 
Wilson signs the declaration which puts the United 
States into the great conflict, and General Pershing 
arrives in France: the Marines fight their way to 
glory at Chateau-Thierry and the depth bomb and 
tank make their first appearances as weapons of 
modern warfare; hostilities cease with the result 
that the pent-up emotions of years burst forth in 
joy at the Armistice in 1918; millions of people 
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acclaim the homecoming of America’s World War 
veterans, as Germany takes its place among the 
world’s republics, in 1919. In the same year the 


U.S. with Lieut. Commander 


Navy seaplane, NC-4, 
Read in charge, negotiates the broad Atlantic from 
Rockaway to Lisbon, President Wilson goes abroad 


to attend the Peace conference and Versailles wel- 
comes representatives of all the nations in the 
World War for the consideration of the many 


problems involved. 

Another type of conflict goes on in Ireland where 
Civil War rages throughout 1920 between the Black 
and Tans and Sinn Fein, after which the treaty with 
England paves the way to peace; America’s tribute 


to her gallant dead at the shrine of the Unknown 
Soldier in 1921; the burning of Smyrna in 1922; 
and the U. S. Army and Navy bombing tests to 


ascertain the value of planes in modern warfare in 


the same yeal 


One hundred killed and hun- 
dred and fifty thousand injured in the earthquake 
that ravaged Japan in 1923, while President Harding 
the chief of 
in office, and Calvin Coolidge succeeds him; Amer- 
ica’s “Round-the-World” fliers the 


marking a new epoch in aerial navigation, in 1924; 


thousand are one 


sixth executive the nation to die 


dies, 
girdle globe, 


Russia pays tribute to its late leader, Nicolai Lenin, 


dead at Moscow, and President Coolidge, elected 
to office by the largest plurality in the nation’s 


history. is inaugurated to succeed himself in 1925. 


Pathe Acquires 
‘Famous Melody Series’’ 
Pathe announces the acquisition of the 
Velody Series, single reel subjects 
Fitzpatrick 


Famous 


produced by James presenting 
musical picturizations of the songs of many 
lands. 


The 


be 


series will consist of thirteen subjects 
to released at the rate of one every four 
weeks. 


“Songs of lreland.” 


lhe initial subject is devoted to the 


of 


highly entertaining series of musical picturi- 


James Fitzpatrick, the producet this 


zations, has specialized in subjects based upon 
His “Music Master 
the 


and dealing with music. 


Series,” presenting incidents from lives 


of noted Composers has bee ome widely known. 
Spec ial musical scores Lo accompany each 


subject of the new series are being prepared, 
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New Model Cine-Kodak 

Model B has recently been put on the 
market by the Eastman Kodak Company as 
a companion to the former Cine-Kodak. The 
new model combines many of the features 
which had made popular the original Cine- 
Kodak. The latter is a focusing camera with 
Model B, on the other hand, 
is a fixed focus camera with an f.6.5 lens and 
weighs just five pounds loaded. 


an /.3.5 lens. 


Small size 
and light weight are its salient features—it 
being only slightly larger than a 3A Auto- 
graphic Kodak closed. It operates by a 
spring mechanism which permits exposing the 
Fifty- 
foot or one hundred-foot spools of 16mm. 
Cine-Kodak film can be used, and the Cine- 


film for twenty feet at one winding. 


Kodak is adapted to use without the tripod. 
Cine-Kodak, are re- 


versible, that is the negative is reversed to a 


Films taken in the 


positive and the identical film exposed is the 
The East- 


man Kodascope is designed for projecting 


film used for projection as well. 
this narrow width film. 


Agricultural Flims 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture is 
surely getting its stride in motion picture 
production. Within ten days release sheets 
for four brand new films from their labora- 
tory (pictured and described in the December 
number of The Educational Screen) came to 
our desk. While we have not had the oppor- 
tunity to review these in person, our experi- 
ence with the Department’s films in the past 
has led us to have considerable faith in their 
own descriptions; the notes below are based 
on these advance descriptions sent out to the 
press. 

It is noteworthy that none of these subjects 
exceed one reel in length. Some of the former 
government releases failed to excite popular 
demand because they were too long and 
lacked the variety that appeals to the general 
audience. 


The Educational Screen 


Dual Purpose Trees 

The southern pine is shown here to be 
capable of providing both turpentine and 
resin for the world’s needs. The picture shows 
how to obtain a maximum of gum with least 
damage to the tree, and presents a closeup 
of the naval stores industry. From the cutting 
of the first “streak”, it goes through the dip- 
ping of the cups and the gathering of the gum 
and its delivery at the still, “skimming”, 
“drawing the charge”, and the various steps 
in distillation, to the filling of the resin and 


spirit barrels 


Hog Breeds and Hog Management 
Here is where it is legitimate for the star 
to “hog” the whole picture. This is a new 
and snappier revision of a former production 
and shows the “high spots” in the matter of 


hog management. 


Pan and Ceres in the Movies 
A kaleidoscopic “revue” of the most inter- 
esting “snaps” that the Department has taken 
in previous reels, of farming and livestock 
practices. The observer is promised “bizarre 
scenic oddities”, and lightning scenic changes, 


along with the commonplaces of agriculture. 


Why Strawberries Grow Whiskers 
Here the Department reaches the pinnacle 
of movie title fame. That title is worthy of 
the combined genius of William Randolph 


Hearst and C. B. DeMille. The 


you how to keep strawberries from turning 


reel shows 
Bolshevik, that is, how to avoid the growth of 
black mold, the fungus responsible for straw- 
berry “leak” and “whiskers.” 

These films, as well as the 182 others pro- 
duced by the Department of Agriculture are 
loaned free to authorized persons and institu- 
tions. For further particulars on the 182 
Miscellaneous Circular 27, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 


films, write for 
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jectors, Stereopticons, Spot 
Cabinets, 
Mazda Lamps, Gelatine, Etc. 


More Films from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture 

Names and brief descriptions of new mo- 
tion pictures that have been released by the 
United States Department of Agriculture with- 
in the last several months are given in a re- 
cently issued supplement to Miscellaneous 
Circular 27, “Motion Pictures of the United 
States Department of Agriculture.” 

The total number of film subjects being 
distributed by the Department is brought to 
201 by the following new films, which are 
listed in the supplement: 

The Green Barrier (2 reels, Bureau of 

Animal Industry). 

Sheep in Psalm and Sage (1 reel, Bureau 

of Animal Industry). 

Suppressing Foot-and-Mouth Disease (2 


reels, Bureau of Animal Industry). 
Weighed in the Balance (3 reels, Bureau 
of Dairying). 

Four Men and the Soy 


of Plant 


(2 reels, Bureau 


Industry ). 


Whv Strawberries Grow Whiskers (] 
reel. Bureau of Plant Industry). 
The Pines (2 reels, Bureau of Plant 


Industry ). 
Laying Lumbricus Low (1 reel, Bureau 
of Plant Industry). 

Beetles (1 


Entomology i 


Beans or reel, Bureau of 


Pines—From Seed to Sawmill (2 reels, 
Ferest Service). 

Pines for Profit (1 reel, Forest Service). 
Dual-Purpose Trees (1 reel, Forest Sex 
vice). 

Wood Wisdom (] 
Co-operative Marketing 


reel, Forest Service). 
Cotton (2 reels. 
Economics). 


Bureau of Agricultural 


Please Say You Saw tl A 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT- NEW AND USED 


Moving Picture Machines, Screens, Portable Pro- 
Lights, Booths, Film 
P.' Cameras, Slides, 


MOVIE SUPPLY CO, 844 So. wasasH ave. CHICAGO ILLS. 
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Brayco Film 
Stereopticons 


$25.00 


Write for Catalogue 


Carbons, 











\ Crop Worth Saving (4 reels, Exten- 
sion Service). 

Touring with the Grangers (2 reels, 
Extension Service). 

Pan and Ceres in the Movies (1 reel, 
Extension Service). 

Road Building in the United States (2 
of Public Roads). 

\ Highway of Friendship (2 reels, Bu- 
Public Roads). 


The supplement also gives the names of 


reels, Bureau 


reau of 


the following films now in preparation for 
early release: 

“John Doe’s Cotton—and Yours,” deal- 
ing with community standardization of 
cotton varieties. 

Marketing — Tobacco,” 
showing practices of co-operative associa- 


North 


and dark tobacco districts. 


“Co-operative 
tions in the Carolina-Virginia, 
burley 
“Across the Great Salt Desert” and three 
with the 


highway construction work conducted by 


other films dealing western 


or co-operated in by the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

“Watching the Weather Above” and 
“Charting the Upper Air,” dealing with 


the upper-air observation work of the 


Weather 


“Board Feet or Bored Timber,” showing 


) 
Bureau. 


methods of control for insects that attack 
forest products. 

“A Good Turn for the Forest,” telling of 
the fire menace to our rapidly disappear- 
ing forests and Boy Scout activities in 
preventing forest fires. 

“Poor Mrs. Smith,” teaching a lesson in 
appreciation of the advantages of farm 
life. 
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School Department 
Conducted by SteLta Evetyn Myers 


Director of the Department of Visual Education 
Forest Park Schools, Forest Park. Il. 


TEACHER’S presentation on the sub- EpucatTionaL Screen. A 7-B class to whom 

ject of rubber, using stereographs and one of these tests was given averaged 69.2 
slides, is published this month. Films may percent after the study of the Keystone stereo- 
be selected fro he list give “ac se sec . . 
om the list given. Each of the S¢  sraphs and 75.5 percent after the slides on the 
films has been screened by some member of ; = 
. : subject of rubber. The Ford film on this 
the staff and is recommended for class use. : 
. - 2 im Ss ve as ns aa , ass average 
Information concerning uniform answer tests ebjeet was thon shown, and Whe chase averngi 
based on the content of each of these visual 0” a new test, based on the content of the 


forms may be obtained by writing to Tue — film, was 75.3 percent. 


How the White Milk of a Tree is Made into Black Rubber 


View 247. Panama Canal Zone. 
I. Palm tree with nuts in the fore-ground. 
Il. The small tree with many gashes is a rubber tree. 
1. Rubber comes from milk gotten by gashing the tree. 
A. This milk is not sap. It has independent channels. 
B. Gashing is usually done in the morning and milk is gathered 
in the evening. 
C. Cocoanut shells or little tins are fastened beneath the gashes. 
D. Some of the milk is poured on a stick. 
E. It is held in the smoke of a fire made of palm nuts or leaves. 
Fk. The milk congeals, then more is poured on. This makes a 
large ball of rubber, called raw rubber. 
The raw rubber is bought in Mexico, Central America, and 
South America. 
III. Most of our rubber comes from Brazil where trees are very large. 
IV. The Indians before Columbus’ time 
1. Played with balls of rubber. 
2. They made shoes of rubber. 
3. They also made bottles of rubber. 
V. In 1770 an Englishman discovered that the gum of this tree would erase 
pencil marks, hence it was called “rubber.” 
VI. Charles Goodyear (in 1837) 
1. Mixed rubber with sulphur and found that the rubber was made 
pliable. 
2. He then heated the rubber mixed with sulphur and found that it would 
keep its shape and pliability. 
Vil. Rubber trees grow from the seed. 
VIII. Tapping begins when the trees are & years old. [It may continue for 50 years 
IX. Para, Brazil, is the greatest port for rubber in the world. Rubber trees 


also grow in Africa. 
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View 131 Gashing the Tree. 
I. The rubber tree. 
1. Often grows 60 feet high 
2. It is straight. 
3. It has graceful plumes for leaves. 
l. The bark looks like that of the beech. 


9. The latex is a gummy fluid between the bark and the wood. 





Crude Rubber as it comes from the Jungle 


Il. Tapping of the trees. 
|. On the Upper Amazon the natives go into the jungles in October to 
cather rubber. 
2. Here the gashes are spiral and extended each day. 
3. The tapping is much like that of the sugar maple. 
lL. A cream rises on the fluid. 
5. In the East Indies the latex is thickened by an acid, and is then 
rolled into sheets. 
Hil. The United States imports yearly nearly half a million tons of rubber. 


This is as much as Great Britain, Germany, and France together import. 


View 133 Factory in Akron, Ohio. 
I. By machinery 40 or 50 layers of rubber are cut at one time for raincoats. 
I]. Every day 25,000 pairs of boots and 25,000 pairs of rubbers are turned out. 
Ill. Pieces of rubber cut to the proper shape are laid on a form, are heated, 
and then welded together by compressed air. 
VI. About 20,000 workmen are employed here. 
View 132. Faetory at Akron, Ohio.——Manufacturing Automobile Tires. 
I. In the crude rubber are: sticks, dirt, leaves and insects. 
Il. The rubber is ground and foreign particles are washed away. 
If. The rubber is then mixed with chemicals. 
1. From 400 to 500 chemicals are used. 
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—(/se Motion Pictures — 


Motion Pictures have a real practical value in school | 
work. 

They add interest and effectiveness to instruction and 
are always a convenient and reliable source of enter- 
tainment. 

It is important that a good Projector be used. Poorly 
presented pictures have no attraction. 


The 642 Projector 


The Simplex Projector is your best investment 
because it assures perfect projection, 1s simple to op- 
erate and can be purchased on easy terms. 





There is a particular type 
of Simplex Projector to 


meetyourrenuirenents.' "The Precision MachineCo., Inc. | 




















full description, prices and 317 East 34th Street New York, N. Y. | 
terms. 
ed 
2. Some of the chemicals give strength and toughness. } 


A. Rubber may be made tougher than steel. 
B. Rubber for dentists’ bandages is rolled very thin. 
IV. Building automobile tires. 
1. Tough cloth is being wound in several thicknesses on an iron core. 
This requires A. A steady hand. B. Deft fingers. C. A clear eye. 
D. Good judgment. 
2. This tire has 
A. Crossed layers of heavy cords. 
a. The cord is first filled with a rubber solution unde 
high pressure. 
b. The cord is laid on the core by a machine. 
View 210 Roosevelt Dam near Phoenix, Arizona. (Opened by Roosevelt in 1911.) 
I. This dam is across Salt River, Arizona. 
II. It was built by the United States Reclamation Service. 
Ill. The height is 280 feet. 
IV. The water is backed up the river for 16 miles. 
VY. The lake formed is from 1 to 2 miles wide. There is enough water to flood 
1 million acres to a depth of 1 foot. 
VI. A great system of canals below the dam makes the Salt River valley, which 
was formerly a desert, very productive. 
VII. A rubber company bought a tract of land here after the construction of the 
dam. 
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Films on Rubber 
How to Make a Rubber Tire (1 reel) Ford 
Tapping the rubber trees, catching the milk, and 
Manu 


An interesting presenta 


the treatment to produce crude rubber. 
facture of a rubber tire. 
no obtrusive commercialism. 

National Non 
Rubber industry in the Malay States 
rubber 


tion with 
Rubbering in Selangor (1 reel) 
Theatrical 
Gathering and treating the latex. Ex 
cellent views of tapping rubber trees and white 


liquid flowing into bowls. 
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Rubber of Yesterday (1 reel) Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
rubber, and the primitive way of handling it be- 


Method of gathering 


fore shipment. (Reviewed in THe EpucATIONAL 
ScrEEN for October, 1925, page 494. 
Fiji Does its Bit (1 


banana production. 


reel) Pilgrim—Rubber and 


Electric—Shows 
rubber 


The Conductor (1 reel) General 


the transforming of raw copper, cotton, 


and silk into the finished product, the lamp cord. 


General Pedagogic Principles to be Followed in 
the Teaching of Geography 


N the January issue, extensive quotations 

were made from a pamphlet written by J. 
Russell Smith of Columbia University, en- 
titled The Proper Organization of Geography 
in American Education and published by the 
John C. Winston Co. of Philadelphia. We 
continue to quote in part from this illum- 
inating writing with the kind permission of 
the publishers. If the ideas of Dr. Smith 
could be worked out in all the schools of the 
country, we believe that the dawn of the era 
of peace would be near. When we understand 
the activity of other peoples, and beyond that 
their motives, and the hardships overcome in 
working out their unique destiny, we can 
scarcely fail, being human also, to have at 
least a measure of sympathy for them. 

First Principle. Relate Geography to 
Life. 
is a determined effort that subjects shall be in- 


In all modern courses of study there 


troduced in relation to use in life. 
This ideal has a hard combat with hang- 
the 


geography started in the age before science, 


overs from past. As the teaching of 
it still has many things that have come down 
from the past which have the same recent 
value for teaching that the veriform appendix 
has in our personal anatomy. For example, 
the first need for geography and the first 
writing and teaching of geography were in 
New England where the sailor and the fisher- 


man needed definitely to know just where Cape 


Cod, Cape Sable, Cape Hatteras, Cape This 
or Cape That were. He had to know place 
location, harbor location, exact coast line, or 
die. This is no reason why today the nation 
should weary its children unto death with the 
rehearsal of capes, locations, and other place 
geography that has no “relation to use in 
life.” 

Second Principle. Use Review of Re- 
This idea which is the 
kernel of the spiral theory of presentation, is 
definitely opposite to that other idea that a 


peated Presentation. 


topic can be covered, acquired, finished and 
left for a period of years as a part of a child’s 
permanent mental acquisition. In the words 
of Strayer, “A 
view, placing of facts in their true relation- 
The use that we can make of 


review should mean a new 


ship 
a fact depends upon our ability to relate it 
logically to other facts The step 
taken in advance today can be properly ap- 
preciated only when it is seen in relation to 
that which has gone before: and the work of 
the past week or month will, in turn, by this 
additional effort be seen in truer perspective.” 
(G. D. Strayer, A Brief Course in the Teach- 
ing Process, pp. 101, 102.) 


Third Proceed the 
Simple to the Complex. We all believe in 
The Geography Book of 1780 
started with New England because it was 
written in New England, but is just the kind 


Principle. from 


this principle. 
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By C. 
You Know: 
awaken? 
of this country daily? 
this country? 
TE 
TI 


low as fifty dollars? 


PRACTICAL VISUAL 





| Practical Visual Education 


E. MAHAFFEY 


President of the Department of Visual Education, Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ 


THAT THE SLEEPING GIANT IN EDUCATION is beginning to 
THAT hundreds of motion picture films are being shown in the schools 
THAT more than 6,000,000 stereographs are owned by the schoo!s of 


IAT more than 4,000,000 slides were shown in schools last year? 
IAT you can begin work in visual education with an investment as 


HOW to use films and other visual a‘ds in the classroom? 
HOW to distinguish between instruction and entertainment? 
WHERE to get materials and equipment? 


EDUCATION 
effectively, and in keeping with scientific methods. 
Price, In Paper Binding, 75c Prepaid 
Dept. of Visual Education, N. W. T. A. 

RUDOLPH, OHIO 


Association 


answers these questions briefly, 








of mental veriform appendix that makes us 
still begin geography with New England, the 
most complex section of the United States, 
and then proceed to the simple regions of 
agriculture and raw material production. 


Fourth Principle. Avoid the Teaching 


of Principles as Principles. This idea means 
that geography will no longer begin with 
essays on the elements of geography such as 
lessons on climate, as such; on physiography, 
as such; on commercial geography, as such; 
on industrial geography, as such; or on 


government. 


Fifth Principle. Use the Applied Science 
or Applied Principle Method of Presentation. 
Of course all admit that the teaching of 
geography must teach and utilize the prin- 
ciples of the subject. The question is how 
shall the principles be taught? 

The better method, and one that has been 


most successful in American college texts on 


Industrial and Commercial Geography is the. 
applied science method; namely, state the 
principles where they can be illustrated by 
the facts of a particular country or industry. 
By this means the principle is shown as a 
thing that functions and at the same time a 
This 


method of teaching which is triumphing in 


country or an industry is described. 
the American college and in the American 


high school is certainly much easier for 
children than the older abstract method. 
Sixth Principle. Tell Fewer Things and 


Explain) Them. Children) in American 
schools have suffered greatly from the fact 
that the wealth of geographic material is so 
enormous that authors have not been able to 
resist the temptation to tell too many things. 
Now that geography has become a science 
rather than the curriculum waste basket with 
a mere collection of interesting facts, we are 
in a position to explain things rather than 


merely to state them. The application of this 
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tion pictures. 
in two reels. 


reel. 





Motion Pictures Which Not Only 
Instruct But Most Decidedly Entertain 


Flashes of the Past: Men who are among the nation’s 
leaders declare it to be the most wonderful of all mo- 
The history of the last fifteen years 


Pathe News: You read the news in the newspapers: 
you SEE it in Pathe News. For fifteen years the best 
known of all motion pictures. 

Pathe Review: [he magazine of the screen. 
science, travel. and the incomparable Pathecolor. One 


A Pilgrimage to Palestine: A series of twenty one- 
reel pictures showing the Holy Land of today. 


For information as to these and other pictures, address 


Educational Dept., E. S. 


PATHE EXCHANGE, Inc. 


35 W. 45th St. 


Art, 














idea means that the text book must state one 
thing and explain it, rather than state three 
things. Anyone who has taught geography 
long has been appalled by the speed with 
which children will forget every one of five 
unexplained things, and has noticed in con- 
trast the way they will remember one or two 
things which were explained so that reason 


could aid memory. 


Must be 


principle of 


Seventh Principle. Ideas 


Adequately Presented. The 
teaching fewer things and explaining them, 
gives opportunity for adequate presentation. 
It takes time to get an idea into the human 
mind. The mind really needs statement and 
restatement if it can be done without offense. 

Eighth Principle. Teach Abstract Things 
Concretely. 
difficult 


children understand government by a little 


For example, government is a 
concept to teach. Can we make 
essay off by itself? A much better way is 


to wait until we have a chance to describe a 
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This 


concrete method of presentation should be 


covernment of some particular people. 


used all through the presentation of geog- 


raphy in the elementary schools. 


Film Reviews 
Lumbering in the North Woods (1 
Ford 


the first processes of the lumber industry in 


reel) \ most excellent picturing of 


the forest and of some of the simple factory 
work. 


regions of the United States in five great di- 


Animated maps indicate the forest 


visions. Immense trees are felled by two men 
using a saw on a platform built around the 
tree. The logs are loaded on skids and then 
In the South 


logs are hauled out on two-wheeled carts. 


on the flat cars of the railroad. 


In the Northwest they are snaked out, when 
there is no snow, by the use of an aerial cable. 
Since logs are clumsy, the river is the best 
means of transportation. 

From the train, logs are dumped into the 


boom. Lumber is usually seasoned before 
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for a complimentary sample copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 
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Do You Read The . . 
Journal of Geography? 


If not, you have a pleasant surprise awaiting you. 
teachers will testify, the Journal of Geography is quite the most interesting and 
helpful Geography teaching magazine published. 
that its editors combine scholarliness with practical experience, enthusiasm and an 
earnest desire to be of service to teachers. Askany geography teacher or write us 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


For, as thousands of geography 


It is enough to say of the Journal 


Dept. K 
2249 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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it is used. Revolving knives cut the boards to 
even surfaces. The film will be found to be 
decidedly serviceable in the study of the 
lumber industry from the sixth grade up. 


Beaten Gold (1 reel) —Fox—Gold is 
beaten in small shops having only three or 
four workmen, who do the beating by hand. 
An ingot is flattened between steel rollers 
until leaf gold is produced. The gold is 
made into inch squares and 200 squares are 
placed in a package. In two hours the square 
inch of gold is beaten to cover a surface of 
four square inches. Four hours are required 
to obtain complete submission, when the gold 
is one-two hundred thousandth of an inch 
thick. Light will then pass through it. Most 
of the thinly beaten gold is used in window 
lettering. 

Spirit Wrestlers (1 reel) —Pictorial 
Clubs—An Urban picture of the Russian 
Doukhobars who, being persecuted in their 


native land, fled to British Columbia. They 
are pacifists to the very core. They live 


life of the 


About seventy live together on 


the simple, communal early 
Christians. 
one farm. The old people use the lower 
floor of the house, and the young people as- 


They 


One man, ninety-eight 


cend to the second story. have no 
schools or “movies.” 
years old, is seen still at work on the farm. 
The Doukhobars are also shown engaged in 
the industries of bee culture, spinning lamb’s 
wool dyed in the natural dyes of the land, 
and knitting lace, in beautiful designs. A 
good picture of a very odd, but upright 
people. 
The Story of Comet Rice (1 reel) 

Y. M. C. A. 


of the globe subsist almost wholly on rice. 


Three-fourths of the population 


The water buffalo is shown plowing rice fields 
under water in the Orient. The rice is first 


grown in special beds, then transplanted in 
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‘The Magic Jar’’ 


A Motion Picture Revealing the Inter- 
esting Evolution of Food Preservation, 
that is Picturesque, Instructive and 
Highly Entertaining. 


Now obtainable. Through the Y. 
M. C. A. Bureaus of New York and 
Chicago and through all leading 
Extension Divisions of State Uni- 
versities. 





—- 








A Film of the Highest Quality. 


The Atlas Educational Film Co. 


Oak Park 


Typical 
of Productions by 


Illinois - 











water. A shipwrecked sea captain in 1694 
gave the governor of South Carolina a bag 
of rice, thus starting the industry in the South- 
ern States. The fields are flooded when the 
rice is a few inches high, and the fields are 
drained when the rice is mature. The brown 
coating of the rice may be removed by the use 
of cones and brushes, producing white rice. 
Boxes are filled and weighed by machinery. 
In preparing for the table, boil the rice “fur- 
iously” and drain over a kettle of boiling 
water. The film contains considerable adver- 


tising, but is of excellent educational value. 


Birds and Flowers (1 reel)—World 
Educational Film Co.—A series of one reel 
studies is coming out weekly in a new color 
process, called Kelley Color, and is a succes- 
sor of the Prizma colored pictures. Many of 
the colors have registered beautifully in softly 
blended tones, but this effect is not uniformly 
obtained. All of the reels viewed, however, 


have much footage that is quite worth while 
for its artistry. In this picture are seen the 
blackheaded mannikin, the Australian cuck- 
atoo travelling in large flocks, and the Aus- 
tralian crested pigeon. The action of flowers 
covering several hours are speeded up so that 
they seem by their graceful and symmetrical 
movements in opening and closing to be en- 
dowed with intelligence. The principal flower 
study is made of the dahlia. The largest 
dahlia farm owned and operated by a woman 
is seen at San Mateo, California. The original 
Mexican dahlia was a small flower, but by 
cultivation it has acquired its present status 
of aristocracy. The caster, Pierrot, Egyptian 
cactus, collarette, Vail and the peony dahlias 
are among those shown. Cross fertilization 
is achieved by the use of a pen point in car- 
rying and depositing the pollen. Nature’s 
method is shown to be that of transference of 


pollen by birds. 
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The Great Flight (1 reel)—Navy Re- 
cruiting Bureau—After the World War, the 
navy having no enemy to fight, began build- 
ing aeroplanes. N.C.R. 1 and N.C.R. 2, each 
weighing 28,000 lbs., are seen starting on their 
flight from New York to Newfoundland while 
making 80 miles per hour. The Atlantic 
flight was started on May 16th, 1919. Ponta 
Delgada was the only stop before reaching 
the Azores. Here the plane, N.C.R. 3, labored 
66 hours in a heavy sea to make a landing. 
The hull of this ship is only 3/16 of an inch 
in thickness. Some unique sights of daily life 
are presented in the islands and an extinct 
volcano is seen still smoking. N.C.R. 4 is now 
Excellent 
views of the planes when they take to the 
water make their construction clear. The film 
may well supplement the twentieth century 
work in history, or the study of the depart- 
ments of the federal government in civics. 


ready for the hop to Lisbon. 


Picking the Peerless Pineapples of the 
Pacifie (1 reel) —World Educational Film 
Co.—A plantation of 1,000 acres, stretching 
for more than 30 miles along the coast of 
Hawaii. 


obtained. 


Fresh from the Deep (1 reel )—Y. M. C. 
A.—The catching of halibut with lines four 
miles long is a very remarkable industry. 
Herring is used as bait. The catch is cleaned 
and packed on the vessel. In northern waters, 
small boats are often used independently of 
a large concern, carrying their own gear. 
Lines are hauled in by hand by wheel and 
crank. A mother ship picks up the small 
boats. At Prince Rupert are the principal 
plants for the preparation of shipping the 
fish, which are packed in crushed ice. Out 
of Prince Rupert moves the Daily Express of 


A good idea of the growing fruit is 


fifteen cars shipping fish to all parts of the 
United States. 


Science of a Soap-Bubble (1 reel) — 
Pictorial Clubs—Bubbles, drops and jets of 


The Educational Screen 


all liquids act as if they were surrounded by 
an elastic skin, the “surface film.” The film 
of clean water will hold up a needle. Gnat 
larvae would sink if they could not cling to 
the film. A soap-bubble has two films with 
a layer of liquid between them, making the 
bubble strong enough to support a copper 
frame. When a drop falls on water, the sur- 
face of the water rebounds. When a drop 
strikes at an acute angle, drops are drawn into 
columns, which snap into droplets. When 
the density of the medium, in which the drop 
falls, is increased, the drop becomes very 
In a still more 
dense medium, the drop acts like a soap bub- 
ble. If the air had the density of carbon bi- 
sulphide, we could blow solid bubbles of wa- 
ter. 


large before breaking away. 


A salt solution is placed under water and 
a globule of heavy oil is placed in the center of 
this. When a small disk is rotated, a minia- 
ture solar system is produced. Angles of 120 
degrees are always produced when the bubbles 
touch. Two water-jets are twisted without 
joining, showing the mutual resistance of like 
surfaces. The delicacy of this twist may be 
used as a wireless-detector. The electricity 
from a stick of sealing wax is sufficient to 
unite the jets. Because of the surface-resist- 
ance of two bubbles, one bubble may rest 
inside another, or the inner bubble may be 
made to bounce about in the outer one. The 
film has but 
should be used with those having had some 
training in natural science. 


excellent educational value, 


A Shake Down Cruise (2 reels) —Navy 
Recruiting Bureau—A trip of the Cruiser 
Concord to Egypt, down the eastern shore of 
Africa, to St. Helena, and home by way of 
Brazil. Many camels are shown in Egypt 
carrying their passengers to the Great Pyra- 
How one feels when 


Ex- 


cellent close-ups of the Sphinx show visitors 


mid and to the Sphinx. 


he rides a camel is amusingly pictured. 


on the shoulders of this age-long enigma. 


Animated maps of Africa frequently appear 
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For the successful use of motion 
pictures it is absolutely necessary 
to have a thoroughly reliable pro- 
jector that can be depended up- 
on always to show clear, bright 
be Ba pictures without delay or inter- 
: : ruption. 

Pe | ia Acme Motion Picture Projectors 
23 are designed and constructed to 
do this. Years of actual service by 
thousands of users have establish- 
ed the Acme as the ideal projector 
for thiswork. The Acme is reli- 
able, safe, convenient and easy 
tooperate. 


arco WINS 


it} 


ke 


For Complete Details Write 
INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORP. 
ACME DIVISION 
1134 W. Austin Ave. 








Chicago 
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to aid the spectator in keeping his bearings. 
Abyssinian slave traders try to smuggle slaves 
to Persia, but the French have stopped this 
practice. One of these blacks will fan you 
all day for three cents, and the selling price 
of the slaves was $5 apiece. 

The navy boys visit the home of the Mad 
Mullahs, and Mombassa, where Roosevelt 
started his great hunting expedition. Ciga- 
rette smoking is taught to the natives. Native 
dances appear as a possible origin of jazz 
and Madigascar are 
Deck games, such as rac- 


dancing. Zanzibar 
touched en route. 
ing in sacks and ducking for money afford 
much amusement. 

Reel two, except for a most excellent repre- 
sentation of an ostrich farm in southern 
Africa, and for a visit to the home of the 
Great Corsican, is not so much worth while 


Cecil Rhodes’ 


home and the memorial to him are of his- 


as reel one, just described. 


toric interest. The hammock beds of the boys 
are shown, the locomotive turret and its twin 
guns, and a view of the ship from above. 
The story has considerable general educa- 
tional value and is especially entertaining, 
but it is not a film on which to base much 
study. 


Digging up the Past (1 reel) —Y. M.C. A 
—Climbing the cliffs and descending the val- 
leys of the Badlands of Red Deer Valley, 
Canada, for the purpose of locating and ob- 
taining skeletons of prehistoric animals. A 
fossilized tree, 5,000 years old, is too young 
a relic to be very interesting to this body of 
scientists. A skeleton of a Duck-bill dinosaur 
is unearthed. The weakened portions are 
strengthened with shellac. The bones are 
then covered with rice paper and placed in 
sacking dipped in Plaster of Paris because of 
the skeleton being very brittle. The small 
bones are labeled and wrapped. The whole 
find is securely attached to a stone boat, which 
goes sledding over the ground and through 
the water on its way to the Royal Victoria 
Museum, in Ottawa, Canada. This is perhaps 
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the finest museum in the world for palaeon- 
tological remains. The assembling of the 
bones by means of an iron frame-work is 
clearly indicated. Several views of well as- 
sembled and fastidious dinosaurs are shown 
in the museum, evidently glad to be “all there” 
again. For an introduction to the study of 
history, or any archaeological investigation, 
this film is especially well adapted. 

The Region of Romance (1 reel)— 
Y. M. C. A.—The Lake of Bays in the High- 
lands of Ontario is shown as a wonderfully 
attractive resort for one seeking the woodland 
wilds, yet wishing the comforts of a good 
hostelry. We ride on the shortest rail-road 
in the world, “The Limited,” deserving its 
name to the extent of one mile. We reside at 
Canada’s largest resort hotel, and engage in 
the sports of golf, tennis, and diving. 

In the Historic Mohawk Valley (1 reel)—Y. 
M. C. A.—An animated map introduces us to the 
locality of the Mohawk Valley. Sergeant William 
Johnson’s influence over the Indians is made evi- 
dent in drama. The history is very local, but fitting 
for the immediate region. Beautiful photographic 
effects are obtained of a scenic land, some pictures 
being in color. Beech-nut products are advertised 
in an outstanding manner, but the material is edu 
cational. The die shaping the strings of macaroni 
is seen, and the process of drying. We visit the 
candy room, see gum packing, jams and jellies being 


cooked, peanuts roasted, and peanut butter jars 
sealed. There are numerous pleasing scenes of the 


Mohawk River and of neighboring estates. 


The Place of Moving Pictures 
in Our Schools 


(Concluded from page 78) 
dren from indiscriminate indulgence in the 
“movie” shows back to the book, would not 
that alone pay for the cost of the school ex- 
hibitions? Was this not one of the best 
lessons in appreciation of literature? 

It certainly was for me at least. I wish we 
could find a way to do this more generally, 
more systematically, more consciously. 

To sum up, moving pictures are a most 
valuable device, if rightly used, and the right 
use of them is neither difficult nor costly. 
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/f “A Picture is worth 10,000 words” 


A BAUSCH & LOMB 
BALOPTICON 









the modern means of showing pic- 
tures to the class 
son with a complete library. Although 
we make more types and a greater quan- 
tity of stereopticon lanterns than any 
other concern in the world, we are here 
showing only three typical slide pro- 


is worthy of compari- 


jecting models. 
Model B, shown 
at the top of the 
page, has a 400- 
Watt Mazda Lamp 














Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


629 St. Paul St. 


New York Office and Display Room in 
Pershing Sq. Bldg., Park Ave. & 42nd St. 


Rochester, N.Y. 


and is the most 
popular class-room projector 
ever sold. Model BC, at the 
lower part of the page, is the 
most powerful allowed by the 
board of underwriters on an or- 
dinary electric circuit, being sup- 
plied with a 600-Watt, 110-volt, 
tubular shaped Mazda. Model 
CL, with its 1,000 Watt, gas-filled 
Mazda Lamp, provides ample 
illumination for slide-projecting 
in the largest school auditorium. 





Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
629 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


information regarding daylight projection 





Gentleme Kindly send me your Balopticon catalog. Also 
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Wanted: Three Victor Safety Cine- 
mas, must be in first class mechan- 
ical condition. Give serial number 

and lowest cash price. 
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Editorials 


(Concluded from page 69) 
“reform” is far less prominent. Instead, the 
tendency is unmistakably toward a scientific 
study of the situation from all angles, an 
analysis of facts and a determination of values 
to be used as a basis for constructive proced- 
ure to follow. The Conference aims to hear 
both sides of the question, the Industry's 
as well as the Public’s. A whole evening is 
devoted to speakers from the Industry alone, 
and the first page of the program bears this 
conspicuous notice: “This is an Open Con- 
Platform—All 


ference—With a Free 


Welcome.” 


Further, the Conference is not planned to 


are 


“put over” any particular piece of legislation 
It is after the 
facts and the truth, as seen from all sides. 


on “censorship” or “control.” 


which may then serve as a sound basis for 
specific action. Whether the results confirm 
the value of legislation already proposed, or 
show the need for new legislation, or suggest 
some entirely different method of solution 
remains to be seen. 

The Program is reprinted in full on page 98. 
We urge every reader to study it carefully. 
Then come to the Conference, if possible. 
Make it possible. No thoughtful American 
should wish to miss this comprehensive study 


and discussion of the motion picture situation. 


Book Reviews 

(Concluded from page 89) 
industries, old and new views of chief towns 
and cities, with the State Capitol as the 
last picture. 
As we stated in the beginning, “The Pic- 
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torial History of California” sets an example 
that other States will do well to follow. It 
is a task worthy the best efforts of any State 


University. 


Practical Visual Education 
C. E. MAHAFFEY 


The author states at the outset that his 
book is designed “for the reader who has had 
little or no experience in the field of visual 
instruction, and a meager conception of what 
it is all about.” Much that is contained within 


its covers will be exceedingly elementary, 
therefore, to anyone who has had experience 
in this work. 


The book is 


what the author considers the three most out- 


confined to a discussion of 
standing visual aids: the stereograph, the slide 
and the motion picture. He specifies the 
equipment necessary in the classroom and 
for schools without necessary funds he sug- 
gests some ways of raising money for such 
At the end of the book he lists 


some sources of supply 


expenditure. 
in equipment and 
materials. 

Mr. Mahaffey 


an analyst 


is an enthusiast rather than 
and it would appear that his en- 
had led 


ments which will hardly bear careful analysis. 


thusiasm him to make some state- 
In his predictions concerning “A Classroom 
in 1975,” 


devoid of textbooks except a few manuals in 


for example, he says, “It will be 
the hands of the instructor.” Nor do we find 
some of his other statements entirely borne 
out by experience nor strictly accurate in 
their inference. 

The author's discussion on methodology, 
however, and his distinction between educa- 
tion and entertainment will be exceedingly 
helpful to one launching a serious work in 
visual instruction. 

Seventy-eight pages, paper bound; Depart- 
ment of Visual Northwestern 
Ohio Teachers Association. Rudolph, Ohio. 


Instruction. 


Screen 
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Why Not Start Your Next Class 
of Beginners in Reading Right? 

















Use 
The KEYSTONE PRIMARY SERIES 


OF PREREADING BOOKLETS 
Just Off the Press! 


First Booklet-—HOME AND SCHOOL PLAY BOOK 
Second Booklet—A BOOK OF TOYS AND GAMES 
Third Booklet—THE OUT DOOR PLAY BOOK 
Fourth Booklet—THE ANIMAL PICTURE BOOK 


To Be Used in Connection with the Keystone Primary Set of 
300 Stereographs and 300 Lantern Slides 





Further Information Gladly Furnished on Request 





Please Visit Us at Our 
Booth No. 115, N. E. A. Convention 


THE KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


MEADVILLE ' , PENNSYLVANIA 
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Here It Is! 


(A Trade Directory for the Visual Field ) 


FILMS 


Atlas Educational Film Co. 
1111 South Blvd., Oak Park, III. 


(See advertisement on page 117) 


Bray Screen Products 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 


Bosworth, DeFrenes & Felton 
Distributors of “A Trip Through Filmland” 
60 N. State St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Carlyle Ellis 71 West 23rd St., New York City 
Producer of Social Service Films 
The Chronicles of America Photoplays 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
(See advertisement on page 68) 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, Ill. 
(See advertisements on pages 96, 97) 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on Outside Back Cover) 


International Harvester Co. 
606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 65) 


Motion Picture Producing Co. 
Neville St. & Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pathe Exchange 35 W. 45th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 115) 


Pictorial Clubs, Inc. 
350 Madison Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 101) 
Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Rothacker Film Mfg. Co. 
1339 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, III. 
Rowland Rogers Productions 
71 W. 23rd St., New York City 


Society for Visual Education 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 


United Cinema Co. 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 


United Projector and Films Corporation 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 103) 


World Educational Film Co. 
732 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Y. M. C. A. Free Film Service 


120 W. 41st St., New York 
1111 Center St., Chicago 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 
DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisements on pages 96, 97) 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES and 
SUPPLIES 


Acme Motion Picture Projector Co. 
1132 West Austin Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See on page 119) 


advertisement 


Capitol Projector Co. 
133 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 106) 
DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisements on pages 96, 97) 
Exhibitors Supply Co. 
825 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Movie Supply Co. 844 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See wdvertisement on page 109) 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
Precision Machine Co. (Simplex Projectors) 
317 East 34th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 112) 
Duluth, Minn. 


Chas. M. Stebbins Picture Supply Co. 
1818 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 


United Cinema Co. 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 


United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ertisement on page 103) 


World Educational Film Co. 
732 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Safety Projector Co. 


( See adt 


PUBLICATIONS 


Educational Aid Society 
(College and Private School Directory) 


110 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Journal of Geography 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 


( See advertisement on page 116) 
C. E. Mahaffey Rudolph, Ohio 
(See advertisement page 114) 
SCREENS 


Acme Metallic Screen Co. New Washington, Ohio 


Exhibitors Supply Co. 


825 S. Wabash Chicago, II. 


Ave., 
Pannill Screen Co. Petersburg, Va. 


Raven Screen Corporation 
1476 Broadway, New York City 
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SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Geography Supply Bureau 
314 College Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Meadville, Pa. 


page 123) 


Keystone View Co. 


(See advertisement on 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


(See adve on Inside Back Cover) 


rtisement 


442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


on page 66) 


Spencer Lens Co., 


(See advertisement 


STEREOGRAPHS and STEREOSCOPES 
Meadville, Pa. 


123) 


Keystone View Co. 
(See 


advertisement on page 
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STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE 
PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 121) 


DeVry Corporation 


1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisements on pages 96, 97) 


Society For Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y 


advertisement on page 66) 


Spencer Lens Co., 


(See 





A Selected and Partially 


Annotated Bibliography 


on the Use of Visual Aids in Education 


By Josepu J. WEBER 


Part Il — Magazine Articles, Continued 


Holmes, F. W.: Visual Aids as a Key to the Teach- 
ing of Sentences. Visual Education, 5:388-—390, 


399, November 1924. 


Horn, Ernest: Motion Pictures as an Educational 


Visual Education, 1:18-23, June 1920. 


Hughes, Bertha B.: Results of a Motion Picture 


Agency. 


Survey. Educational Screen, 2:324-328, Sep 
tember 1923. 

An interesting account of the preferences of Evansville grade 
and high school boys and girls for different types of motion 


picture entertainment. 

Hultgren, C. L.: Teaching English to Foreigners 
through Motion Pictures. Visual Education, 
1:25-28, September, October 1920. 


Isracl, M. L.: The Parts of a Flower and their Pur- 


poses. Visual Education, 4:140-142, 163, May 
1923; 4:178-183, June 1923. 
Jewell, F. M.: Models as Visual Educators. Visual 


Education, 2:21-24, 50-52, January 1922. 


Johnson, T. E.: Development and Extension of 
Visual Education in Michigan. Educational 


Screen, 2:382-383, October 1923. 


Jones, R. G.: Imagery in Education. Educational 


Screen, 2:202-206, May 1923. 


Education must change from the abstract to the concrete, for 
images are the forerunners of imagination and vision. 


Jones, Olive M.: The Child and the Commercial 
Educational Screen, 2:398-400, 


Moving Picture. 
October 1923. 


After discussing the evil influences of pictures upon children, 
the writer points out three good results: moving pictures give 


knowledge not otherwise obtainable, arouse interest in a 
variety of subjects, and rival the old corner gang, poolroom, 
and street battles. 


Jordan, Rivera H.: Visual Aids and Classroom 
Methods. Visual Education, 2:22-25, January 1921. 


Judd, C. H.: Education and the Movies. Educa- 
tional Screen, 2:151-154, April 1923. Originally 


in The School Review, vol. 31, March 1923. 


The opinion of one of the country’s foremost educators. 


Kennedy, A. H.: The Visualization of Number. 
Visual Education, 5:256, August 1924; 5:351-352, 
October 1924. 


Kleinschmidt, H. E.: 
Visual Education, 4:208-209, 227, Septembe 


Johnnie Dontcare’s Tooth. 
1923. 
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Kyte, G. C.: Enriching Learning through the Use 
of Visual Aids. Educational Screen, 2:378-381, 
October 1923. 


Visual aids, the laws of learning, and the teacher's technique. 


Lachenbruch, Jerome.: The Silent Teacher. 
Scientific American, 122:702-703, June 26, 1920. 
Also Literary Digest, 66:36-37, August 7, 1920. 


Lacy, J. V.: The Relative Value of Motion Pictures 
as an Educational Agency—an Experimental Study. 
Teachers College Record, 20:452-465, November 
1919. 


Gives results from three different methods of presentation— 
reading the printed page, oral presentation, and presentation 
through motion pictures. A valuable pioneer contribution. 


Laird, D. A.: Why the Movies Move. 
Monthly, 14:364—378, April 1922. 


A valuable discussion from the standpoint of psychology. 


Scientific 


Lampson-Scribner, F.: Agricultural Museums. 
Educational Screen, 4:136-139, March 1925; 4:206 
~208, April 1925. 

Describes museums in Europe and explains need for them in 
this country; then makes valuable suggestions for exhibits. 
Lanphier, Marion F.: An Experiment—the Child’s 
1 :183-186, June 


Matinee. Educational Screen, 
1922. 
Different types of pictures were shown to Chicago public school 
children and their reactions recorded. 

Lee, E. A.: The Motion Picture in Public Education. 
Elementary School Journal, 24:184—190, November 
1923. 


Two ways to improve moving pictures: (1) by public demand 
for educational pictures of high grade, and (2) by educating 
producing staffs to meet this demand; six qualifications of a 
motion picture director. 


Leigh, E. B.: Visualizing Industrial Conditions by 


Graphs. Visual Education, 2:26-29, November 
1921. 
Lescarboura, A. C.: Mechanics of Visualization. 


Moving Picture Age, 5:18-20, March 1922; 5:15 
16, June 1922; 5:19-22, July 1922; 5:12-13, Sep- 
tember 1922; 5:14-15, 22, October 1922. 

Five general types of projectors; incandescent lamp equipment; 
the semi-professional projector; the projection of opaque 
objects; inflammable and safety films; lenses and focusing; how 


to make lantern slides; and the legal side of motion picture 
projection. 


Lightfoot, W. R.: Why Good Screens are Im- 
portant. Moving Picture Age, 4:23-24, March 
1921. 


Screen a factor, not an accessory; daylight screens and dark- 
ened rooms; selection of screen for film and slide projection. 
McCluskey, F. D.: Finding the Facts of Visual 
Education. Educational Screen, 4:72—76, February 
1925 ; 4:203-205, April 1925; 4:272-276, May 1925. 
Includes administration of visual education, present status of 


it, a need for the development of a teacher-training program, 
and yrowth through teacher training. 
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Marshall, C. C.: Pictures and the Church. Educa- 
tional Screen, 2:410-411, October 1923; 2:455- 
457, November 1923; 3:193-195, May 1924; 3:359 
~360, November 1924; 4:91-93, February 1925. 


Mayer, Edward: Telling the Educator: Educa- 
tional Screen, 2:158—-160, April 1923. 


Shows how system has been applied to the distribution of 
films by the extension division oft the University of California. 


Merriam, Mrs. C. E.: Are the Movies Improving? 
Educational Screen, 2:268-271, June 1923. 


The Movies and Your Child. Educational 
Screen, 3:130-135, April 1924, 


Discusses the influence of the movies from the standpoint of 
the child, the community, and particularly the mother. 


Moulton, F. R.: Human Eyes and Optical Instru- 
ments. Visual Education, 1:25-34, January 1920; 
1 :17-23, April 1920; 1:11-17, May 1920. 
A learned discussion of the physics of human vision. 
Moving Picture Age: The files of this 
periodical contain many valuable articles which 
should be rewritten and published in standard 


extinct 


current magazines. For further information write 


to The Educational Screen. 


Myers, Stella E.: Geography Visualized and Vital- 


ized. Educational Screen, 3:340-344, November 
1924. 


Norman, H. W.: A Program for State-Wide Instruc- 


tion. Visual Education, 4:143-145, 163-164, May 
1923. 

Orndorff, Marguerite: A Motion Picture Project. 
Visual Education, 2:11-19, March 1921. Illus. 
Results of an experiment with an eighth grade composition 
class. 

—— Slow Motion Photography. Educational 


Screen, 2:79-80, February 1923. 
Osborne, A. E.: 


structor and Primary Plans, 29:41, 61, January 


1920. Illus. 


Parke, E. B.: A Picture Service on Wheels. 
tional Screen, 2:387~390, October 1923. 
Of particular interest to rural community workers. 

Parker, Edith P.: Evaluating the Use of Pictures 
in Teaching Geography. Visual Education, 4:275 
277, November 1923; 4:303-304, December 1923; 
5:15-17, January 1924. 


Advocates the formulation of thought-challenging 
An unusually stimulating series of articles. 


Visual Instruction. Normal In- 


Educa- 


captions. 


Paul, H. G.: Visual Education in the Teaching of 
English. 2:206-208, May 
1923. 

Pendlebury, Elizabeth B.: Visual Instruction and 

Current Education, 21 :147-162, 


Educational Screen, 


Lesson Planning. 


May 1917. 
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Pound, J. H.: The Cost of Moving-Picture Instruc- 


tion. Engineering Education, 12:175-183, Dec 
ember 192]. 
Primm, C. J.: Care and Shipment of Films. Visual 
Education, 4:214—215, September 1923. 
A Home-made Humidor for Films. Visual 


Education, 5:107—108, April 1924. 


Ramsey, Jean: Nature-study Films in the Making. 
Visual Education, 2:15-—23, June 1921. 


Valuable information on methods used in filming insect 
life at moments of important changes. 
-Visual Education and the Project Plan. 


Visual Education, 3:347-350, 379, October-Novem- 
ber 1922. 


Visual Education on Wheels. Visual Edu 


cation, 3:285-287, 305, June 1922. 
Rebellon, L.: Teaching by the Cinema in France. 
Educational Screen, 1:11-14, February 1922. 


Roach, Charles: Visual Instruction in the School- 
Moving Picture Age, 4:11-12, March 1921; 
4:13-14, 27, April 1921; 4:10-12, 23, May 
1921; 4:12, 23-25, June 1921. 


Do we see or hear a show? Color as an additional stimulus; 
illustration of a drawing of a cat made from auditory instruc 


room. 


tion; selection of projector and accessories, and how 
finance equipment; 


ational films; et 


care, use, and abuse of films; inforr 


Rogers, Rowland: Can the Movies Teach? Edu 
cational Screen, 1:187-—189, June 1922. 
Cutting the Time of Learning. Educational 
Screen, 4:13-14, January 1925. 
Interesting account of experimental evidence in favor 


effecting economy by the use of visual aids. 


- The Motion 


Educational Screen, 3:222-223, June 1924. 


Picture Chamber of Commerce. 


Rolofson, R. H.: Sunday Evenings with Pictures 
Educational Screen, 3:266—269, September 1924. 


Sampson, C. H.: Animated Geometry. Visual Edu 


cation, 2:20-23, March 1921. 
Shepheid, J. W.: The Teaching Efficiency of the 


Film. Educational Screen, 1:176-180, June 1922 


Results from a experiments in the University 
Wisconsin. 


series of 


Sherman, Caroline B.: Visual Instruction in Agri 


cultural Colleges. Visual Education, 3:395-396, 


112, December 1922. 


Sherwood, G . H.: Free Nature Education. Visual 
Education, 3:62-69, 117-118, February 1922 
. 


3:138-141, 180-182, March 1922. 


). 


Shourek, Julia A.: The Use of the Stereopticon 
in the Seattle Public Schools. Educational Screen, 
4:266-268, May 1925. 
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Skinner, C. E.: Visual Instruction. School and 
Society, 19:227-230 February 23. 1924. 
Purpose of sual education; advantages, adaptability, and 


Smith, Grace P.: Visualizing Mythology. Visual 


Education, 1 :27—29, November 1920. 


Stone, G. E.: Visual Education 
Analysis, and a Solution. 
329-337, 348, June 1925. 


Advocates a plar 


a Retrospect, an 
Educational Screen, 4: 


which provides for a foundation with three 


main functions: (1) a library of slide negatives operated on 
a non-paying basis, (2) a technical staff to produce negatives 
and formulate lectures, and (3) the production of motion 





ictures of such subjects as warrant the expense. 


A Comparative Study of Visual 
High School. School and 
238, February 23, 1918. 


Gives the experimental results from three methods of present- 
ation. 


Sumstine, D. R.: 


Instruction in the 
5 


Society, 7:23: 


Symposium on Motion Pictures. American 
Journal of Public Health, 11 :269 279, April 1922. 


Discusses the utilization of motion pictures in health education 


ind publicity 


Turner, C. E.: An Evaluation of Visual Education. 
Visual Education, 2:4—9, November 1921. 


Upjohn, H. S.: The Use of Visual Aids in the 
Schools of Los Angeles County. Educational 
Screen, 4:276—280, May 1925. 


Visual teachir flat prints, stereographs, wall pictures, motion 


pictures, lantern slides, et 


How a County Department of Visual Instruc- 
tion Operates. Visual Education, 4:9-11, January 


1923. 


Visual Education. The Files of this extinct peri- 
odical contain many valuable articles which should 
be rewritten and published in standard current 

Volume 1, 2, 


further information write to The 


magazines and 3 are especially rich 
in content. For 


Educational Screen. 


Visual Education Number. Sierra 
News, vol. 21, No. 2, February 1925. 


Educational 


Ward, C. C.: Pictures for Use in Teaching Liter- 


ature. English Journal, 6:267—269, 348-350, April, 
May 1917 
Discussior ya re gnized authority in the field of English. 


Watson, Mrs. A. E.: Report of research committee 
on visual education appointed by Oregon state 
Educational Screen, 4:304— 


teachers association. 
308, May 1925. 


Watson, Eleanor B: Making the Highways and 
Byways Real to Children. Educational Screen, 
4:141-145, March 1925. 


Discusses visualization by stereoscopes and lantern slides in 
learning ge iphy, and gives detailed method for their use. 
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Watson, J. B., and Lashley, K. S.: Psychological 
Study of Motion Pictures in Relation to Venereal 
Disease Campaigns. Social Hygiene, 7:181-219, 
April 1921. 

Interesting findings by one of the 


chologists. Of particular value to 
instruction. 


country’s foremost psy- 
those interested in sex 


Weaver, A. Marie Cote: A Classic on the Screen. 
Educational Screen, 2:262-267, June 1923. 


Utilizing a motion picture in the study of high school liter- 
ature. 


Weber, J. J.: Aeroplane View of the Visual Aids 
Field. Educational Screen, 3:299-300, 337- 
339, 390-391, October, November, December 1924; 
4:15-16, 78-79, January, February 1925. 


A brief summary. Discusses terminology, bibliography, com- 
mercial sources, types of visual aids and suitability, admini- 
strative problems, pioneers in the movement, special teacher 
training courses, the school and the movies, and visual aids 
in human progress. 


———Comparative Effectiveness of Four Different 
Methods of Instruction. Visual Education, 5:101- 
103, 123, April 1924. 

Paper read before the Department of Superintendence in 1924. 

Educational Film. Moving 

Also in The School 


—Evaluating the 
Picture Age. 5:9, July 1922. 
Review, p. 90, February 1924. 


A score card composed of one general 
sub-standards, and how it is to be used. 


Is Visual Education a Fad? 
Screen, 2:209-211, May 1923. 


A popular treatment of one of 
author’s dissertation, revealing principally the 
vicarious experience in the learning process. 


standard and five 


Educational 


the experiments from the 
function of 


———Relation of Experience to Learning. Educa- 
tional Screen, 1:284—-288, 315-317, November, 
December 1922. 


Sensory origins of knowledge and their distribution; sum- 
mary of results obtained from 83 educators in tracing to 
their empirical origins the commonest 250 words in the Eng- 
lish language; and implications for education. 

- Types of Visual Aids most Serviceable. Edu- 


cational Screen, 3:96-99, March 1924. 


Definition of a visual aid; characteristics and suitability of 
the various types; and criteria for their evaluation. 


———Visual Aids and Intelligence. Educational 
Screen, 4:342-346, 348-349, June 1925. 


The value of visual aids in relation to retardation, elimination, 
learning economy, experience and intelligence. Evidence for 
the statement of a law with regard to the use of visual aids 
in education. 


Whitfield, Ruth M.: Old School Books and their 
Illustrations. Visual Education, 3:287—389, Decem- 
ber 1922. 


Whittinghill, W. W.: A Scientific Basis for the 
Selection of Educational Films. Visual Education, 
5 :348-349, October 1924. 


———A Teacher Technique for the Presentation 
of Educational Films. Educational Screen, 3:385 
~—388, December 1924. 
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Three major factors involved: 
and (3) a teacher 
Detroit. 


(1) equipment, (2) materials, 


technique. A concrete example from 


Williamson, Mabel: Use of Illustrations in Text- 
books of History for Secondary Schools. Educa- 
tional Screen, 2:482-485, December 1923. 


Investigation of 25 text-books showing by means of tables how 
the area devoted to illustrations has increased since 1890. 


Wilson, H. B.: The Use of Visual Instruction in the 
Educative Process. Educational Screen, 2:247-251, 
June 1923. 


Visual instruction enlarges the pupil's experiences and en- 
ables him to express himself better and accomplish more. 


Wilson, J. H.: Visual Education in Detroit Schools. 
Visual Education, 1:9-14, June 1920. 


Wiltse, N. G.: A Controlled Experiment with a 
Visual Aid. Visual Education, 4:107, April 1923. 


Wood, G. C.: Problems Relating to the Use of 
Motion Pictures in Secondary Schools. Educa- 
tional Screen, 2:110-112, March 1923. 


Zehrung, G. J.: The Industrial Motion Picture an 
Influential Factor in Community Life. Educational 
Screen, 2:155-157, 171, April 1923. 


These pictures educate the public and 
relation of their work to other people. 


show workmen the 
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